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On E day Tennyscn held 
a flower in his hand. He 
had plucked it out of a 
cranny in the wall. While 
looking at it, he mused 
that if he could learn its 
secret-—what it was, 
“root and all, and all in 
all’—he would  under- 
stand both God and man. 
This is the way many felt 
recently when they first 
held in their hands a copy 
of The New English Bible. 
What new revelation of 
the divine secret did it 
contain? Would the new 
words of the new transla- 
tion tend to make of the 
ancient volume a new 
book? 

That many were highly 
expectant of the new 
work is evident from the 
fact that the original print 
order of 1,275,000 copies 
was fast disappearing the 
first day it was put on 
sale, and additional print- 
ings were already anticipated. Reorders were so 
heavy that at least five more seemed to be called for. 
I purchased my first copy from a small bookstore in 
Wabash, Indiana. Last week in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, I could not find a copy to buy but was told that 
Copies were on order. 

In the face of such interest one must ask outright, 
“Why the rush?”—for this is exactly what it was. 
Undoubtedly for some it was curiosity or an interest 
in having the latest issue of the Scriptures. But for 


Dr. Laymon is chairman of the department of religion and 


ig of religion at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
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many there was a deeper 
reason. When I held my 
copy in my hands for the 
first time, I was conscious 
of breathing a little heav- 
ier and of a mounting ex- 
citement within. Some 
- new light on a familiar 
word was in store, not 
just any word but upon 
the Word. Here was 
ample reason and more 
besides. 

The first thing I did— 
right there on the street— 
was to turn to certain pas- 
sages that held a special 
significance for me. First 
there was the Lord’s 
Prayer, then the Beati- 
tudes. One after another I 
examined the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans, the thir- 
teenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, and the 
twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans. Then I turned from 
these chapters to the 
Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 5 through 7) and John 14. 

As I read, I had varying reactions. Yet, here was 
really a new translation; it was evident also that 
it was an English translation, not an American one. 
Some of the phrasing was startling; other wordings 
were brilliant with insight; still others were puz- 
zling—all this from a quick perusal. But I knew 
that here was a work great enough to study seri- 
ously, one that I could live with through the months 
and years ahead. 

That The New English Bible should be a work of 
monumental character was to be expected. The dis- 
tinguished committee that undertook the project of 
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translation was headed by the great British scholar 
Charles Harold Dodd of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The denominational groups that sponsored the 
work were of such status as to make it an official 
translation. These were the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, the Council of Churches for 
Wales, the London Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, the Methodist Church of Great Britain, the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the United Council 
of Christian Churches and Religious Communions 
in Ireland, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland. 

When one adds to the fact of the skilled character 
of the committee and the breadth of the denomina- 
tional representation the additional fact that the 
undertaking required thirteen years, one can see 
that a product of some substance should have re- 
sulted. And it did. 

The purpose of a translation such as The New 
English Bible is not to reproduce words but to trans- 
fer meanings from one language to another. And 
these meanings should be related to the original 
putting of the thought. Verbal equivalents for cer- 
tain words are not found in all languages. For this 
reason a free translation is preferable to a literal 
translation, not only preferable but in some cases 
inevitable. 





American readers have become accustomed to 
new translations and versions of the Scriptures. We 
received and loyally used the American Standard 
Version of 1901. Then the Revised Standard Version 
was produced, the New Testament in 1946 and the 
Old Testament in 1952. In addition to these, several 
others were widely circulated among us during this 
century. These included Moffatt’s, Weymouth’s, 
Goodspeed’s, and the more recent J. B. Phillips’. No 
other century has been faced with as many different 
readings of familiar biblical passages as ours. 
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In my judgment The New English Bible in its use 
of colloquial idiom comes nearer to being like the 
latter group mentioned above than to the former, 
In using such expressions as “I never sponged upon 
you” (2 Corinthians 12:13), “sparse sowing, sparse 
reaping” (2 Corinthians 9:6), and “he began to feel 
the pinch” (Luke 15:14) we are in the company of 
biblical informality in translation that is reminis- 
cent of the language Jesus spoke. 

There may be some reaction against such jaunty 
phrasing as the above, particularly in portions of 
the text used frequently for liturgical purposes. | 
felt this recently when reading in an order of wor- 
ship some lines from 1 Corinthians 13 in the new 
translation. The passage read “I may dole out all I 
possess” (verse 3); again it stated, “Love keeps no 
score of wrongs; does not gloat over other men’s 
sins” (verse 6), and “Now we see only puzzling 
reflections in a mirror” (verse 12). As I read them 
aloud in a formal worship setting, I found myself 
resisting such words as “dole,” “score,” “gloat,” and 
“puzzling reflections.” These do not sound well ina 
liturgy; they are not worshipful. 

There is an additional passage that involves lit- 
urgy even to a greater degree than the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. It comes from an ear- 
lier chapter in this same writing where the apostle 
Paul is attempting to shame the greedy church mem- 
bers who were inconsiderate of the poor at the gen- 
eral meal. By contrast he tells them of the Lord’s 
Supper, which represents the sacrifice of Jesus. This 
is perhaps our earliest record of Jesus’ words on 
this occasion, and we have taken them into the 
ritual we use when we partake of the holy meal. 

In referring to the bread as his body that was 
broken for them and to the cup of the new covenant 
as his shed blood, Jesus urges them to celebrate 
the feast together, saying “Do this in remembrance 
of me.” The words as translated invite believers to 
a personal remembering of Jesus. 

In The New English Bible the original Greek has 
been made to say, “Do this as a memorial of me” 
(11:24). As I read the latter, the remembering 
seems to me to become less personal and more of- 
ficial. This suggests a loss in spiritual depth, and I 
do not contemplate that many church bodies will 
make a change in their ritual by inserting the new 
wording in place of the old. 

A new reading of a beloved passage, hallowed 
through much usage, has difficulty in being ac- 
cepted. And the new translation of the Lord's 
Prayer will probably be no exception (Matthew 
6:9-13). By shortening the sentences and introduc- 
ing a choppy effect, the liturgical usage of this 
prayer will be considerably discouraged. From the 
standpoint of translation these changes were not 
necessary. 

One helpful turn of expression in the new render- 
ing, however, illumines a petition in the prayer that 
has confused many. Instead of the familiar “Lead us 
not into temptation,” we have “And do not bring 
us to the test.” This carries a suggestion that does 
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not imply that God is tempting men to sin, and 
this is all to the good. 

We have been indicating some of the problems for 
liturgical expression that The New English Bible 
makes for us. There are other areas, however, in 
which it illuminates passages so that they seem to 
carry a deeper meaning than before. This is particu- 
larly evident in regard to verses with which we have 
long been familiar and have dearly cherished. We 
shall look at some of these briefly, along with their 
phrasing in the Revised Standard Version. 





Galatians 2:20: 

R.S.V.—“I have been crucified with Christ; it is 
no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me; .. .” 

N.E.B.—“I have been crucified with Christ: the 
life I now live is not my life, but the life which 
Christ lives in me; .. .” 

The new reading clearly emphasizes that the one 
in Christ is still very much alive as an individual 
but that his life is now joined within to Christ’s. 

Romans 12:2: 

R.S.V.—“Do not be conformed to this world. . .” 

N.E.B.—“Adapt yourselves no longer to the pat- 
tern of this present world, .. .” 

The emphasis here in the new translation is 
against fitting in with that which is passing away. 
In referring to persons today we frequently speak 
of their adaptability. Hence there is a freshness to 
the above. The inclusion of the word “pattern” is 
also concrete. 

John 14:1: 

R.S.V.—“Let not your heart be troubled; .. .” 

N.E.B.—“Set your troubled hearts at rest.” 

If we came upon these two statements for the 
very first time, the second would probably come 
home to us with pointed meaning before the other. 
It suggests that there is a course of action we can 
take. The rest of the verse in N.E.B. indicates what 
this is: “Trust in God always; trust also in me.” 
“Trust” is used here as over against the traditional 
“believe,” 


Romans 8:9: 

R.S.V.—‘Any one who does not have the Spirit 
of Christ does not belong to him.” 

N.E.B.—“. . . and if a man does not possess the 
Spirit of Christ, he is no Christian.” 

The introduction of the word “Christian” here 
helps us in defining what it means to be a Christian, 
and this is often a matter of considerable discus- 
sion. It is to possess the Spirit of Christ. 

Romans 8:31: 

R.S.V.—“If God is for us, who is against us?” 

N.E.B.—“If God is on our side, who is against us?” 

The expression “on our side” has a realistic con- 
notation to us today who are living in a competitive- 
minded age. It suggests that rather than just an in- 
dividual preference or concern there is a cause to 
represent. 

John 11:25: 

R.S.V.—‘“I am the resurrection and the life; .. .” 

N.E.B.—“I am the resurrection and I am life.” 

The new translation carries the emphasis that the 
original language intended. Jesus himself is life. This 
is more specific than the indeterminate “the life.” 

John 2:4: 

R.S.V.—‘O woman, what have you to do with 
me?” 

N.E.B.—‘Your concern, mother, is not mine.” 

The R.S.V. wording is very difficult. In our way of 
speaking, it suggests flippancy. The N.E.B. version 
restores Jesus’ true meaning and suggests such ten- 
derness as we would expect to find between our 
Lord and his mother. 

Mark 8:29: 

R.S.V.—“‘You are the Christ.” 

N.E.B.—‘You are the Messiah.” 

Forty-five times in the Gospels the word “Christ” 
is made to read “Messiah.” At first this might strike 
one as unduly extreme. And yet when it is realized 
that the word “Christ” is the Greek for “Messiah,” 
the change seems not only justified, linguistically 
speaking, but also best suited to convey the original 
meaning. It also corrects the misconception that 
“Christ” was Jesus’ last name. 

The illustrations I have selected as exhibits of the 
new light that this new translation sheds upon 
God’s ancient Word were chosen because they par- 
ticularly appealed to me. Each person, however, 
should be encouraged to seek out his own ex- 
amples as they impress him. In this way The New 
English Bible will become a living portion of God’s 
continuous revelation to those who read the Scrip- 
tures. 


Eprtor’s Notes: 

This article can be used in connection with the 
Adult Fellowship Series unit “The History of the 
English Bible” on pages 20-38. 

See page 36 for other comparisons of familiar 
verses in both early and modern English versions. 

The New English Bible: New Testament (Oxford 
University Press and Cambridge University Press, 
1961; $4.95) may be ordered from Cokesbury. 








SrrTING in deep thought, John Smith was re- 
calling his experiences at a summer workshop. He 
was pondering what he had learned about the mean- 
ing of the church and the purposes of adult educa- 
tion. 

“The leader said that all Christians are called 
of God to live and work in the world as lay ministers. 
What a challenge that is—to minister in my home... 
on the job... in my daily life . . . in politics! He 
also said that the organized church exists to prepare 
persons to be the scattered church in society and 
that every adult needs Christian education. We de- 
cided that study groups in the church help adults 
understand the Christian faith and its implications 
for life. But how am I going to sell this to our adults? 
How can First Church prepare adults for lay min- 
istry?” 

It was Saturday night, and Mary Jones was 
thinking about her report to the young-adult class 
about her trip to Hawaii as a member of the Meth- 
odist Young Adult Travel Seminar. How could she 
tell them about the people, the friends she made, 
and the fellowship of traveling in a group? How 
could she help them see that this was more than a 
vacation trip? She wanted to tell them about her 
discovery that people of many races and different 
cultures and backgrounds can really be one in 
Christ and his church. 

Bill and Susan Wilson were having a late evening 
snack. The children were in bed and, they trusted, 
asleep. Susan, exhausted from a busy day, com- 
plained, “You just don’t have to listen to little peo- 
ple all day ... You are with adults—real big people. 
All I see are children . . . and dirty clothes . . . dirty 
house .. .” 

“T know, and I understand, Honey,” replied Bill. 
“We must plan for you to get out of the house more.” 

“No! You don’t understand,” retorted Mary, an- 
grily. “You are able to escape to your office.” 

After a long silence, she continued, “What’s wrong 
with us, Bill? Why can’t we continue the relation- 
ship we had this summer at the conference family 
camp? What was in that camp that made our lives 
so different?” 

Dick Brown was sitting in the pastor’s study re- 
porting his attendance at a summer conference. He 
was saying, “... and, Pastor, we were assigned to 
small groups of ten for Bible study. We went deeper 
into the background and the meaning of biblical 
passages than we ever do in our adult class. Also, 





Mr. Moore is a staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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something happened in that group... the work 
of the Holy Spirit, I guess. We all felt that what we 
had to say was important to the others. .. . What 
can I do to help my adult class get beyond mundane 
discussions of trivialities? How can we have a real 
Christian fellowship of learners?” 









THESE are real life stories about some adults who, 
along with thousands of other Methodists, are now 
struggling with how they are going to communicate 
their summer experiences to persons back home. 
They are trying to bridge the gap between the sum- 
mer meeting and the problems of their church or 
adult class or family. Like most persons who at- 
tended meetings this summer, these adults realize 
that they have a responsibility to ensure effective 
back-home application of their new ideas and skills. 

You may be asking, Why is it so difficult to re- 
late new ideas to the back-home situation? 

First, one is not always ready to share or to apply 
his new insights and skills. You need to continue to 
study or to practice your discovery until you are 
ready to share it with others. 

Second, you may not have given enough careful 
and systematic thought to the real problems back 
home. You may be coming home with answers to 
questions that are not really being asked. 

Third, the back-home group may be unaware of 
its needs and unready to hear your solutions. 

Fourth, we have many new ideas, but we have 
not thought deeply enough as to their implication 
for the local-church situation. New ideas may be 
only generalities until they have become concrete 
in life situations. 

Fifth, we may return home excited over an 
experience and rush too quickly to apply it. Care- 
ful thought needs to be given as to where you can 
best start implementing your new understandings. 

Sixth, you may have had a significant experience, 
but you have not taken the time to put it into words. 

Seventh, you may not have a place in the organi- 
zation of the church where you can put your 
learnings to work. 

Eighth, you may be unwilling to give the time 
or energy required to carry through with the shar- 
ing of your summer experience. 

Ninth, you may be unclear as to your purposes 
for attending the meeting and therefore do not have 
any specific items to share with your group. 

Tenth, you may have gained very little froxa the 
meeting. Rather than reporting generalities, pos 
sibly you need to evaluate the meeting and the ret 
son you were not helped. 
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er Conference 


THE young-adult conference was significant to Tom 
Cox. He had talked over the need for a new young- 
adult class with his pastor before attending the con- 
ference. He had noted some questions about how a 
class is organized, how it can best function, and 
what resources are available. 

In addition, the pastor and a few young adults 
had assured Tom of their desire for him to help 
start a new group. In early fall the pastor invited 
Tom and a dozen other young adults to the par- 
sonage for coffee. Tom shared the high lights of the 
young-adult conference and how other young-adult 
groups were having a significant role in the life of 
the church. He did not tell all he knew—instead, 
he used carefully prepared questions to help the 
group explore their own purposes. Thus he served 
as a resource person for the meeting rather than 
as an “authority” with all the answers. 

The adult council of Community Church had asked 
for a brief report from its four representatives to 
the adult conference on churchmanship. They had 
met together beforehand to plan their report. 

They felt that those who had not gone to the con- 
ference would not understand what they had dis- 
covered about the nature and mission of the church. 
Instead of a report, they prepared several pertinent 
questions about the purposes of the church in re- 
lation to the work of the council. The “brief report” 
became an extended session resulting in a vote to 
spend several sessions studying the church. The 
delegates suggested resources and procedures. 

During the family camp, a session was held on 
follow-up back home. Several couples from one 
church decided to prepare written reports for their 
family-life committee. These included a factual sum- 
mary of the camp, a personal evaluation of family 
camping, and recommendations for the local church. 
The chairman of the family-life committee gave an 
entire meeting to their reports, and this committee 
is now very busy with some important work. 

Ed and Jo Ann Stone planned their follow-up 
before leaving on the travel seminar. They wanted 
to capture on film the people, the culture, and the 
work of the church. This they did. 

Ed developed the film and edited the pictures. 
Jo Ann wrote an interesting script interpreting 
what can be learned from people of other cultures 
and pointing out opportunities for the church. The 
script presented dramatically the oneness of God’s 
people in Christ and that each one shares in God’s 
mission to all the world. The premier showing was 
at a family-night supper of their local church. Soon 
they were receiving invitations to subdistrict meet- 
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ings and to other local churches. They were sharing 
their summer experiences in a creative way. 


You who went to a summer conference may have 
already planned how you will bridge the gap be- 
tween what you have learned and the back-home 
situation. With careful thought you have discovered 
how to share with others the meetings of which 
you were privileged to be a part. 

On the other hand, you may be puzzled as to how 
you can transform a mountaintop experience into 
everyday work, family living, or church program. 
Possibly some of these suggestions can help as you 
relive your summer conference. 

1. Take inventory of what you gained from the 
meeting. Write down your new ideas, skills, and re- 
sources. Ask yourself, Do I really understand what 
I have learned, or do I need to do some more think- 
ing and studying? The summer meetings can have 
continued value if you read further in the area 
where you have unanswered questions or need ad- 
ditional information. 

2. Map out a possible way to implement your ex- 
perience in your local church. What do you really 
hope will happen as a result of this summer meet- 
ing? Where can you make contributions as a result 
of this summer meeting? Where can you make con- 
tributions as a result of your study? Think through 
ways you can assist your group, remembering that 
they must be willing to accept what you have to 
offer. 

3. Consider a written report, which should in- 
clude not only factual information but also your per- 
sonal evaluation and recommendations for action 
in your local church. 

4, You and your family may wish to talk about 
what was most valuable to each of you in the sum- 
mer meeting. Explore how you can continue to real- 
ize these values in daily family life. 

5. Realize that insights and learning need to be 
applied and that one cannot expect to carry over ex- 
actly the experiences of a special meeting. What 
worked in a summer conference may not be prac- 


tical back home. 


You may wish to help your church or adult group 
to begin planning now for getting more adults into 
meetings next summer. Help them see that when 
you go beyond the local church that you not only 
make a larger circle of friends and discover new 
ideas and insights, but you also are realizing that 
the church is not limited to one congregation. We 
are all one church in Jesus Christ. 





THE teacher of an adult class 
serves in one of the most impor- 
tant positions of the church. Gener- 
ally speaking, adult Methodists are 
not well versed in Scripture, and 
they do not have a clear understand- 
ing of their faith. Many of them are 
eager to learn, whereas others do 
not know what they are missing. 

Interest and understanding must 
be inspired and developed as the 
teacher guides his class members, 
but this does not happen automati- 
cally. A successful teacher, using all 
the resources at his disposal, will 
plan step by step a program by 
which class members may gain in- 
terest in the Christian faith. 

The desired goals will not be 
reached until class members have 
learned to look up Scripture pas- 
sages in their own Bibles, have 
studied the lessons prepared in their 
students’ materials, have formed 
their own opinions, and have been 
given an opportunity to share them 


THE TEACHER 
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in class discussions so that convictions may be de- 
veloped. 

This is not as likely to happen if a teacher only 
lectures, for however meaningful a lecture may be, 
it does not inspire group participation. Students 
do not think it necessary to study the lesson if the 
teacher is going to repeat it in a class lecture. In 
many classes teachers have lectured and members 
have merely read Scripture passages printed on 
leaflets. Consequently many of these adult Method- 
ists do not even know how to find a passage of Scrip- 
ture in their Bibles. If this situation is to change, 
teachers of adults need to change their methods of 
teaching. 

A teacher should assume, at least in the beginning, 
that the class members have not read the assigned 
Scripture before coming to class. Many of them may 
not have read the lesson material either. Therefore 
they are not ready to discuss the lesson. There are 
at least three ways to deal with this situation: 

1. The teacher may lecture and fill in the time 
without leading the group to study at all. This must 
be avoided like the plague. 





Ds. Bucuanan is associate professor of New Testament, 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
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2. The members may take turns reading the les- 
son aloud. The period is thus taken up in reading, 
and the members do not use their Bibles or discuss 
the significance of the lesson. This is a waste of pre- 
cious time. 

3. A third possibility will require the class to 
read the Scripture and to discuss it. 

One way to begin is as follows: Before coming to 
class, the teacher should determine the amount of 
Scripture that is directly relevant to the lesson. 
(The teacher’s material will make suggestions for 
this.) Then observe the number of members present, 
divide them into groups, and assign a certain por- 
tion of the Scripture to be read by each group. For 
example, if there are twenty-four verses and six- 
teen members, divide the class into four groups 
and assign about six verses to each group. Be sure 
that Bibles are available (preferably the Revised 
Standard Version), and allow three or four minutes 
for reading the Scripture silently. 

Then ask one member of the first group to tell in 
his own words what the passage contained. If he 
misses some points, ask other members of that 
group to fill in details. Then ask the second group 
to report, and so on until the entire class is ac- 
quainted with the Scripture content. This will take 
only ten or fifteen minutes. 

The remaining thirty minutes should be used for 
class discussion. This is the most interesting period, 
both to the students and to the teacher. The teacher 
should ask questions to provoke discussion. The 
teacher’s helps usually suggest questions for this 
purpose. The teacher is not limited to these ques- 
tions but will undoubtedly think of many of his own 
that are more relevant for his group. As the dis- 
cussion develops, the class will inspire him to ask 
other questions he had not prepared. 

The teacher should set the pattern of asking ques- 
tions for the class to consider rather than answering 
questions the class may ask. If students ask ques- 
tions, it is usually better to turn the questions back 
to the class for answers. For instance, if Mrs. Smith 
asks a question, the teacher may respond in some 
way like this: “That is a good question.” Then, 
turning to Mr. Brown, “Mr. Brown, how would you 
deal with this problem?” 

As adults read the Bible and think about it, par- 
ticipate in fruitful discussions, and come to some 
important discoveries, more of them will read their 
lessons at home and even ask for additional re 
sources. Such helps are suggested from time to time 
in the teacher’s material. 

A teacher should read both the students’ material 
and the teacher’s helps well in advance of starting 
the unit of lessons. Early in the specific week the 
teacher will want to read the daily Scripture read- 
ings all at once, and reread the lesson material, 50 
that he may be working on his lesson plan all during 
the week. Teachers who work diligently at this task 
may be responsible for a new revival of interest 
the Bible and in Christian beliefs among the adults 
of The Methodist Church. 

























































ADULT LEADERS ™ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


CHURCH ADULT EDUCATION 


Throughout the Christian world significant discussions are taking place 
on the meaning and purpose of the church. Concern for the church has grown 
out of a realization that the church as an organization often is not 
fulfilling completely God's will for man. Even when the church is growing 
in size and wealth its influence seems to be declining. Are activities 
carried on in the name of the church relevant to its essential purposes 
and to the concerns of persons living in a changing world? 


Adult education in local churches needs to be evaluated in light of the 
over-all purposes of the church. One of its purposes is to provide 
laymen with skills and knowledge necessary to live and minister as a 
part of the church. Does the Sunday-School hour give ample time for adults 
to really prepare for such ministry? Are additional sessions needed? 
The kinds of curriculum being used may need to be evaluated. Learning 
requires more than "being talked to" by a teacher. Adult education is 
most helpful when individuals become involved with others in searching 
for truth and knowledge. 


The adult council may wish to explore the meaning and purpose of the 
church and its implications for adult education. Helpful resources can 
be found in these articles: "The Nature of Church Adult Education" 
(Adult Student, September, 1961) and "A Larger Ministry" (Wesley 
Quarterly, October-December, 1961). Some important books on 
the subject are The Church Redemptive, by Howard Grimes (Abingdon 
Press; $3.50) ; Man's Need and God's Action, by Reuel Howe (Seabury Press; 
$3); God's Colony and Man's World, by George Webber (Abingdon Press; 
$2.75). Prior to the meeting ask council members to read one or both of 
these articles and assign the suggested books to certain persons; ask them 
to make notes of main ideas. 














The adult council can then begin its meeting by a sharing of these 
ideas. Questions such as these may stimulate discussion: What are the 
purposes of the church? How can our adult groups fulfill these purposes? 
What changes need to be made in the program? Are our adults learning 
about the Christian faith and its implications for all of life? Are they 
acquiring the understanding and skills necessary to deal with their 
problems and those of modern society? 


The council may wish to follow this with a similar meeting for a larger 
group of adults. Reports, discussion, presentations, should be planned 
carefully. Recommendations for action developed by this group may be 
channeled back to the adult council for consideration and, where in- 
dicated, to the commission on education. 








This quarter will be spent in an 
exploration of the mission of the 
Christian church through an 
analysis and discussion of the re- 
cently published book, The Chris- 
tian Mission Today. 

Nothing contributes meaning to 
a person’s life more quickly than 
a sense of purpose, and this is true 
for the church also. Our church 
must be alert to rethink the goal 
of our witness in order to make it 
relevant to its day. A considera- 
tion of the challenges presented in 
this book should assist us in ac- 
complishing this objective. 

Our inquiry will be divided into 
three segments for the successive 
months of the quarter: Parts A 
and B, Part C, and Parts D and 
E. Each group, however, should 
feel free to progress at its own 
pace. 

This month’s material, chapters 
1 through 7, should be read by 
each member of the class in con- 
junction with the guidance in 
Adult Student. Several additional 
resources are noted in this treat- 
ment. 


¢ Suggested Outline 
I. Theological background 

IL. The church’s mission and 
brotherhood 

III. Historical setting 

IV. Contemporary aspects 

V. Missions of tomorrow 

Dr. Taytor is associate professor of 


Christian education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 





THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TODAY 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS / MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


> Group Discussion 
I. Theological background 

A review of William Hordern’s 
A Layman’s Guide to Protestant 
Theology (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1959; $3.50) will be helpful. 
He presents the various schools of 
theological orientation in consid- 
erable detail. Ask different per- 
sons to read his treatment of 
orthodoxy, fundamentalism, lib- 
eralism, and neo-orthodoxy and 
be prepared to present brief sum- 
maries. 

An introduction to this month’s 
inquiry could be constructed 
around these reports. 

Before exploring the doctrines 
presented in chapters 2 through 
4 of our text, take time to ensure 
understanding of the factors that 
have produced the current inter- 
est in the Christian mission. The 
shallowness of our earlier motives, 
the relation of Christianity to its 
cultural setting, and the impact of 
modern science are examples of 
such factors. 

Note especially the manner in 
which the various tenets of the 
above systems of theology relate 
both negatively and positively to 
these factors—for example, divine 
immanence versus discontinuity. 

How may the church share in 
Christ’s work? (See pages 26-30.) 
Use this theme as the basis of 
a discussion on the theological 
foundations of mission rather 
than on its nature. Explore the 
manner in which our words may 


class consideration of the philo- 











be understood as extension of our 
beliefs. 

The Articles of Religion pro- 
claim Methodism’s belief in the 
Holy Spirit. Ask someone to re- 
port on Articles I and IV (Doc- 
trines and Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church, 1960, pages 30-31). 
Is this understood by the group? 
If not, engage in general discus- 
sion for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. What is the contemporary 
role of the Spirit in the church’s 
mission? (See chapter 3.) 

Deschner describes the Spirit 
as “the ultimate strategist, the di- 
rector of the church’s mission” 
(page 38). Does your group ac- 
cept this? How does the Spirit 
operate? 

These are a few suggestions for 























sophical foundations of our wit- 
ness in the world. 


Il. The church’s 
brotherhood 


Perhaps the theme of this book 
is best summed up in the quota- 
tion “the whole Gospel for the 
whole man in the whole world” 
(page 43). This concept of 
brotherhood stresses God’s uni- 
versality, the applicability of his 
call to all of man and to all men. 

Lead your group in a consider- 
ation of the subtle ways we tend 
to deny these claims in our every- 
day practices. Compartmentaliza- 
tion of our lives is one example. 
Another is our tendency to meas 







mission and 
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ure brotherhood solely in terms of 
geographical proximity. What 
does my claim of Jesus Christ as 
Savior do to my idea of who is 
my brother? Should not the circle 
of our concern be immensely en- 
larged by our commitment? Is 
there any facet of our lives to 
which Christianity is unrelated? 

Is there any conflict between 
the proclamation of “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism” in Ephe- 
sians (4:5) and the many sec- 
tarian divisions that separate us? 

In various sectors of the world 
these divisions hinder the propa- 
gation of the gospel, for workers 
claim loyalty to Christ and at the 
same time stress those things that 
divide rather than unite. 

Spend a few minutes consider- 
ing the impact that our more than 
250 denominations must have on 
a non-Christian visitor to our 
country. Do you think this en- 
courages him to yield his life to a 
Savior about whom there appears 
to be such confusion? Or does 
“one Lord, one faith” mean some- 
thing else? The group may discuss 
the implications of this situation. 

Brotherhood is something more 
than relief of suffering. It seeks 
to eliminate causes as well as alle- 
viate results. In a word, we should 
never be content with merely 
feeding the hungry. We must help 
improve the conditions that pro- 
duced the hunger, and this is as 
much a Christian obligation as 
preaching the gospel of salvation 
through faith in Christ. 

Brotherhood as an idea is proba- 
bly best conveyed through genu- 
ine community (see pages 49-51). 
In non-Christian lands the church 
must become such a community 
transforming the culture through 
the power of Christ. Only as it 
does this will it avoid the criticism 
of divisiveness that seems to 
deny the very concept of world 
brotherhood. Comment on the in- 
cident of the Lebanese Y. W. C. A. 
girl's testimony to brotherhood 
(pages 50-51). 


Ill. Historical setting 


Emphasize that the very exist- 
ence of Methodism in America is 
proof of the vitality of a sense of 
mission in John Wesley’s thinking. 
































































































Appoint someone to review W. W. 
Sweet’s Methodism in American 
History (Abingdon Press, 1953; 
$5), particularly chapter [III 
with its stress upon early history. 
A brief review of chapter X on 
American Methodism’s outreach 
to other lands will be helpful. 

Note our textbook’s emphasis 
upon this role (pages 58-60). Con- 
sider the manner in which Meth- 
odism’s itinerant ministry assisted 
in mission accomplishments on the 
Western frontier. 

What is the meaning of the 
familiar term “church extension”? 
Consider the work among racial 
minorities, particularly among 
Negroes, in the expanding Meth- 
odist church. Give similar consid- 
eration to the home missionary ef- 
forts in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 


IV. Contemporary aspects 


Discuss our tendency to dim the 
division between “home” and 
“foreign” missions (see pages 68- 
69). This portrays America itself 
as a mission field. Ask your group 
to react to this judgment. If they 
declare that we are a Christian 
nation, remind them of the facts 
that blur—if not actually elimi- 
nate—any substantial Christian 
dimension that our nation may 
once have had. Stress the impact 
that our failures in the area of race 
relations have had on the gospel’s 
acceptability outside our borders. 

Appoint a committee to explore 
and report on the types of mission 
work being performed in your an- 
nual conference. Details can be 
obtained from conference publica- 
tions and through contact with the 
conference executive secretary or 
other personnel. If time and dis- 
tance permit, it would be of con- 
siderable value to organize a tour 
of these facilities. Or invite one or 
more of the directors to visit your 
group and describe their work. 

Children’s homes, Goodwill In- 
dustries, organizations minister- 
ing to migrants, community 
centers, are the kinds of institu- 
tions typically supported by con- 
ference benevolence budgets. 


V. Missions of tomorrow 
Thus far we have considered the 





established programs. The future 
lies ahead of us. In a rapidly 
changing environment the 
church’s mission must adapt as 
necessary. Muelder describes 
three changes that merit consider- 
ation: population expansion, pan- 
urbanism, and varying dynamics 
of American life. All are phenom- 
ena about which much is being 
written. Ask different group mem- 
bers to scan recent periodicals and 
be prepared to report findings re- 
lated to these facets of the 
church’s task. 

Your group may consider the 
kind of community in which they 
minister and the possible changes 
that confront it in the next dec- 
ades. What are the implications 
for your congregation? Will your 
church be called upon to alter its 
ministry to meet these changing 
needs? Note especially the para- 
graph at the top of page 86. What 
is the gospel message concerning 
the social factors reported on 
pages 86-87? Are these evident in 
your community? 

If your church is an urban con- 
gregation, discuss an urban strat- 
egy for your city within the con- 
fines of Methodism, or Protestant- 
ism, if applicable. Consider ways 
in which such a strategy may be 
implemented through appropriate 
Christian social action. 

Next month we shall enlarge 
our horizon by focusing on the 
mission of the church abroad. En- 
courage the group to read the 
chapters early in the month and 
to add supplementary readings 
from current literature and the 
resources suggested below. 


p> Resources * 

The Christian Mission Today, 
edited by Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, Methodist 
Board of Missions; Abingdon 
Press, 1960; cloth, $3; paper, $2.25. 

The Church Redemptive, by 
Howard Grimes; Abingdon Press, 
1958; $3.50. 

God’s Mission—And Ours, by 
Eugene L. Smith; Abingdon Press, 
1961; $3.25. 

The Church Shares Its Faith, by 
Dorothy McConnell; Graded 
Press, 1961; $1. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 















OCTOBER 1: 


The Old Testament as Word of God 


Gop DrecLarEs HIMSELF 


One of the most important and 
difficult problems of our times is 
the matter of getting an idea 
across to someone else. The 
words, “Am I getting my message 
across?” or “Do you understand 
what I’m saying?” speak of this 
problem of communication. This 
is not only a problem for humans 
but also a divine-human problem 
as to how God can get a message 
across to persons. 

Mankind tries all sorts of ways 
to get a message across to someone 
else. We have heard about the 
“drum that speaks”—how natives 
in Africa get messages across the 
jungles. 

Men have drawn pictures, as 
did the cave man. We use comic 
strips today to tell the story of the 
atom bomb and defense against its 
fall-out. Cartoons tell the story of 
the battle against diseases. 

We write books to communicate 
ideas. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a 
book designed to inflame the heart 
with a sense of injustice. Abraham 
Lincoln said of the woman who 
wrote it, “I want to meet the 
woman who started the Civil 
War.” 





Dr. WEAVER is pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Findlay, Ohio. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT I: THE MIGHTY 
ACTS OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: BE- 
GINNINGS @ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





HAROLD R. WEAVER 


Hitler read while he was in jail. 
What did he read? Would it have 
been the Bible! The fact is that he 
read Nietzsche’s writings and ab- 
sorbed ideas about the superman 
who was beyond the mores and 
morals of ordinary men. 

The spoken word has of course 
always been a potent instrument 
in communications. 

Just a few years ago some of us 
heard what we thought was at that 
time the most remarkable sound 
in history. About midnight one 
night I turned on the radio for a 
few moments and heard quite by 


accident a voice from the heavens. | 


It was speaking from a satellite 
circling the earth. 

“This is the President of the 
United States speaking,” the voice 
said. “Through the marvels of 
scientific advance, my voice is 
coming to you from a satellite 
circling in outer space. My mes- 
sage is a simple one. Through this 
unique means I convey to you and 
to all mankind America’s wish for 
peace on earth and good will 
toward men everywhere.” 

That message got through in an 
amazing way, too. A human voice 
spoke from the Courier satellite, 
speeding at about 20,000 miles an 
hour. Not only did the message 
of peace get through, but there 















was a hidden message that shouted 
“between the lines”: We seek 
peace, but we speak from an in- 
strument capable of thrusting 
atomic warheads on those who do 
not want peace. 

Radio leaps out at lightning 
speed to carry our ideas to the 
countries of the world, as well as 
to our own people. 

Television is one of the most 
effective means of communication, 
for it is both a visual and an 
auditory medium. Books we read; 
radio we hear; television we both 
see and hear. One writer said that 
the Old Testament is like the 
radio in which one hears the 
claims of God, while the New 
Testament is like television in 
which you see those ideas acted 
out: “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” 

What then do we conclude 
about the best way to get an idea 
across to someone else? Beat out 
the message on drums? Hire 4 
plane and write smoke messages 
in the sky? Write books and arti 
cles for religious magazines? At 
vertise on billboards? Write com 
mercials for radio and television’ 

There is a better way—one sug 
gested by a distinguished Amer 
can scientist. 

Concerning the sending of e& 
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change students to universities on 
foreign soil, this scientist said that 
the best way to get ideas across is 
not to write diplomatic notes or to 
drop Sears catalogues from planes 
across poor people’s land or to 
send subscriptions to great maga- 
zines—“The best way to get an 
idea across is to wrap it up in a 
person.” 

Send students with democratic 
ideas to foreign countries. Don’t 
send abstract essays; send people 
who have ideas of the higher life. 
Let the Peace Corps be composed 
of such men and women. 

“The best way to send an idea 
is to wrap it up in a person.” 


DIvinE COMMUNICATION 


During the next two years we 
shall be concerned in this series of 
lessons to find out how God has 
gotten his message across to hu- 
man beings. We will speak of the 
mighty acts of God in the Old Tes- 
tament, in the New Testament, 
and in the history of the church. 
What this study is, basically, is 
the endeavor to read God’s “drum 
beats” across the centuries. 

But what are the drum beats? 
How does God get his message 
across? 

God didn’t write books; he 
waited for man to do that. He 
doesn’t have a special radio pro- 
gram at 7:30 on Sunday evening 
at which time the world breath- 
lessly awaits his message. He 
doesn’t appear on television so that 
we might behold his glory in bril- 
liant color and might hear his 
words and be coerced, both by 
beauty and truth, into obedience. 
He doesn’t shout from an Atlas 
satellite that he loves everyone 
and hopes for their co-operation. 

Well, he doesn’t—and yet he 
does. 

We have discovered that God is 
mediated to us through many dif- 
ferent ways. Some of us have felt 
God speaking to us at a certain 
time on Sunday mornings as we 
have worshiped him and awaited 

is presence and blessing. We 
have beheld his glory in the stun- 
ningly beautiful springtime and in 
the sad and wistful but wondrous- 
ly beautiful fall. An autumn day 
of loveliness is more than mere 


loveliness for the sensitive spirit, 
for breathing through its loveli- 
ness comes the Spirit of God. 

God does not speak from a satel- 
lite boosted up by mechanics on 
earth so men may hear the voice, 
but he still speaks. 

God uses a multiplicity of ways 
to get his message of truth, beauty, 
holiness, goodness across to us. 
He draws pictures, as it were. He 
etches ineffable beauty across the 
skies at sunset; he paints pictures 
in the faces of beautiful flowers, 
in the wings of birds, in the rain- 


bow in the sky. 


The heavens are telling the glory 
of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. 


God has showered us with good 
things: tall hills like Christmas 
stockings chock-full of good things 
—veins of gold and copper, silver 
and iron. Over millions of years 
God has arranged the under- 
ground to give coal and wells of 
oil—“black gold,” as some call it. 
On the earth’s surface he has spent 
millions of years developing a 
layer of soil that will yield fields 
of waving grain. 

Persons see his message written 
everywhere. It is in the “water- 
mark” on the page of nature if 
you but hold it to the light to see. 
His signature at the bottom right 
of the canvas can be seen with 
the eye of faith. 

But, even more clearly, God’s 
message came through sensitive 
people, such as the prophets, who 
said: “Thus says the Lord.” The 
ideas of truth, of justice, of mercy, 
of God as father, of prayer and 
forgiveness, of brotherhood, all 
these and more were written into 
the message such persons pro- 
claimed. 

These men were fallible human 
beings who had many inconsisten- 
cies not only in their messages but 
also in their lives. We are im- 
pressed with David’s refusal to 
kill Saul, who was trying to kill 
him. But we are shocked at the 
callousness of his conniving mind 
as he planned the murder of the 
husband of the woman he wanted. 
The message was blurred and dis- 








torted at times as it sought to get 
through lives that were far from 
perfect, remarkable as they were. 

In our Christian faith we claim 
that finally God took the highest 
means of self-declaration and of 
action. He had all along been en- 
gaged in history, seeking man’s 
responsive love and intelligent dis- 
cipleship. Now, however, “the 
Word became flesh”; “the idea 
was wrapped up in a person”; and . 
we beheld the glory of God in 
Jesus Christ. In him message and 
Messenger became uniquely one. 
If one wants to know what the 
Father is like, he need only look 
at the Son. (Compare John 14:9.) 


In CoNcLUSION 


We must approach the study of 
the mighty acts of God in the Old 
Testament in the light of these 
many ways in which God comes to 
us seeking to communicate. These 
acts must be considered in the 
light of the fullness of God’s 
speaking and acting, which was 
and is in Jesus Christ. 

Let it be understood that to say 
God was most fully revealed in 
Jesus Christ does not mean that 
God is revealed only in him. 
Rather, this highest act of self- 
revelation (in Jesus) becomes the 
clue to interpret all other clues 
we have in nature and in other 
religions of man. Jesus is God’s 
most complete revelation. In this 
light we can understand most 
fully what his mighty acts were. 

We must note, moreover, that 
the mighty acts of God cannot be 
perceived with the human eye. 
God is active in history, but scien- 
tific instruments of precision, even 
of historians, cannot disclose him. 
He is seen not by the eye of the 
flesh but by the eye of the spirit. 
With the eye of the spirit one per- 
ceives the mighty acts and tests 
them, to see if they be of God, by 
the light of the highest revelation, 
the highest act, the finest self- 
declaration of God, Jesus Christ. 

With this background in mind 
one starts his search for the 
mighty acts of God in the Old 
Testament, knowing that all such 
acts will be consistent with the 
supreme declarations of God 
about himself. 
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OCTOBER 8: 


Tue CREATOR AND His CREATURES 


In studying the mighty acts of 
God we encounter the story of 
God’s action on the first page of 
the Bible, indeed on the first line. 
We get a picture of the brooding 
Spirit of God as he hovered over 
the chaos and brought cosmos. 
He moved over the face of the 
deep, and at his word order and 
intelligibility came where there 
had been none. 

What did God do before the 
creation? Sometimes one hears 
that question asked. We have no 
way of knowing. We therefore can 
begin properly only by affirming 
our faith that before anything of 
the physical world existed, God 
existed. 

Then God in his goodness began 
creation. We are not sure how 
long a time has been spent thus 
far in the creative process, but 
scientists now think it was around 
six billion years. Some authorities 
even suggest ten billion years. It 
was a long, difficult process of 
creation by which God called forth 
life from the primeval chaos and 
kept challenging and pushing and 
pulling until at last men nestled on 
the bosom of Mother Nature. 

If God created, may we not ask 
why? What kind of God is it who 
can create? What kind of world is 
it that has come into being? Does 
it bespeak orderliness of God’s 
mind? If God is a purposive Mind, 
the divine Person, what was the 
goal in creation? 

Has this universe come into 
being through the chance arrange- 
ment of atoms or by mere whim 
or fancy of God? Can we find a 
meaning that makes creation un- 
derstandable for us and which will 
fill us with a sense of purpose? 


THe WorRLD AND Gop 


First of all, we affirm that God 
created the world. It did not come 
by chance. Huxley long ago sug- 
gested that if six monkeys were to 
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God, the Creator 


sit down before typewriters and 
pound on the keys for millions 
and millions of years, they would 
some day accidentally type out a 
Shakespearean sonnet. But the 
monkeys would not know that 
they had a sonnet in their hands. 
This meaningful sonnet, acciden- 
tally brought into being, would 
have no meaning for the creatures 
responsible for its creation. 

From this illustration this scien- 
tist concluded that the chance ac- 
tions of atoms moving in space and 
yielding to the laws of nature 
would ultimately produce this 
vast universe. Pure chance, he 
argued, could produce all the mul- 
tiplicity of the world. 

Counterbalancing this sort of 
belief (for it is only a faith, after 
all) is the statement of Lecomte 
du Noiiy, a modern distinguished 
scientist who has demonstrated 
the sheer impossibility of life com- 
ing into being by accident. In his 
book Human Destiny! he deals 
with the necessary ingredients of 
biochemistry and argues that the 
mathematical probability of these 
necessary constituents coming to- 
gether by chance is so fantastically 
high as to be utterly unthinkable. 
He argues that a divine mind must 
be recognized as creatively mov- 
ing within the world, producing 
the dimensions of reality which we 
know as physical nature, life, and 
mind. 

A scientist recognizes that he 
does not create laws, he only dis- 
covers the laws that are already 
in nature. This is true whether he 
is studying atomic power or 
searching the skies with a power- 
ful telescope. As modern man 
studies a particular set of facts 
and finds law written into the very 
fabric of nature, he finds this 
points to a belief that a divine 
mind has brought these laws into 
being. Where else could such in- 
telligibility come from? 

Inc., 


1 Longmans, Green and Company, 


1947. 





‘be changed at any time. 








Thus a man may write the for- 
mula that shows how elements are 
united to make sugar, and he may 
conclude therefore that he has 
created a law. Actually, he has 
only written down what he has 
discovered to be already written 
into the nature of things. 

Nature’s orderliness and relia- 
bility have brought many men to 
strong faith that God is the Crea- 
tor. One may approach this from 
the opposite side: Suppose there 
were no orderliness, no reliability 
in nature. : 

Suppose you turned on the 
shower on Saturday morning and 
got water, as expected. You think 
nothing about this orderliness of 
nature. You take it for granted. 
But what if on the next day—or 
next minute—you took a shower 
in the same bathroom and found 
that sulfuric acid came jetting 
through the faucet. 

Or suppose you dived into the 
water of a swimming pool one day 
and had a great time. But next 
day you dived off the board again 
only to discover the rules had 
been changed somehow and the 
water was now solid glass. 

You can imagine how helpless 
man would be in a universe where 
laws were not reliable and could 































Well, thank God we have an 
orderly universe, reliable, steady. 
Because it is, man has been able 
to discover and master many laws 
of the universe. For example, we 
turn the might of Niagra Falls 
into electrical power and make it 
wash our clothes and run our fac- 
tories. We feel that this mastery 
is part of God’s plan, God’s dream 
for man. 



















Is tHE Wortp EvIL? 


If God made the world and 
called it good, is it not an insult 
to God to denounce it as evil? 
An ancient Greek philosopher 
spoke of the world as evil and of 
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man’s spirit as being entombed 
and never free until he could find 
release from the evil prison of the 
body. But a Christian speaks of 
the world as coming from the 
hand of God and as being basi- 
cally good. 

Not the nature of the world, but 
what man does with it, is the point 
at which evil enters. Atomic 
energy itself is not an evil. It can 
be horribly destructive, but also 
it can be a great boon to mankind 
when used to bring health, 
warmth, and light. Our problem 
involves the use of the power at 
our disposal. 


Wuat Doss Nature TELL Us 
Asout Gop? 


If we had only nature to tell us 
about God, we would be in diffi- 
culty. From God’s creation it 
seems we could easily believe in 
God’s intelligence and power in 
bringing his dream into reality. 
We can easily understand that 
the infinitely complex world 
about us did not come into being 
by chance but requires the divine 
mind to account for its orderli- 
ness and intelligibility. 

However, do we know from na- 
ture that God is loving or that he 
is good? Actually, we need more 
than creation to reveal this to us. 
That God is the intelligence be- 
hind all creation we can believe, 
but that this creative God is good 
and gracious is not necessarily 
self-evident in nature. We sing 
about our Father’s world and how 
“in the rustling grass I hear him 
pass.” This is lovely poetry and 
very meaningful when we look at 
only a part of the picture. 

But what if the grass is rustling 
because of a drouth that has 
brought thousands of people and 
animals to horrible death? What 
if the rustling is due to a plague 
of grasshoppers which are de- 
stroying all that our ardent labor 
has helped to create in fields of 
waving grains? Can we then so 
easily conclude that God is gra- 
cious and loving? If you had only 
the word of God in creation, what 
would you think if your home and 
city had been destroyed by a tor- 
nado or buried in the flow of lava 
from a volcano or if you were in 


Chile and saw your land, house, 
and loved ones disappear in a 
ruthless earthquake? 

Intelligence and power—yes, 
these are necessary to make such 
a world as this. But we need other 
words of God to let us know what 
else he is. We can believe that 
only a personal God can be intel- 
ligent. We can’t imagine a non- 
personal God. Intelligence, as we 
know it, requires the personal: a 
knowing, thinking, self-directing, 
self-conscious being with the abil- 
ity to love and to act. How else 
could this world be thought out 
and brought into being? 

But to know that this personal 
God is good requires much more 
knowledge than is found in the 
word of nature. A Christian has 
faith that God has sought across 
the centuries to let man know 
more about himself and his na- 
ture. He wants us to know that 
he is good and loving. So, through 
prophets such as Hosea he speaks 
of love; through psalmists he 
speaks of trust; through man after 
man he speaks of justice and 
mercy. And then in the fullness 
of time, the Word becomes flesh, 
and we behold the glory. 

With this highest revelation in 
Jesus Christ we turn back to na- 
ture and are enabled to speak of 
the creative God who is both lov- 
ing and good. 

Thus John Greenleaf Whittier 
could write in “The Eternal 
Goodness”: 


Yet, in the maddening maze of 
things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit 
clings; 
I know that God is good! 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Where did he learn this? From 
nature? From creation? He 
might have if he considered only 
selected experiences rather than 
all of life. 

The philosopher Hume looked 
at nature and said that the Crea- 
tor must have been either careless 





when he made the world, or he 
was a young fledgling god who 
lacked experience. Why else 
would there be so much sickness 
and tragedy in this world? 

Our reply would be that God 
made a world which would be sat- 
isfactory (for what he wants) as 
the arena for making moral and 
spiritual human beings. The 
father knows that a baby will 
have many times of stumbling 
and perhaps even of severe hurt 
before he finds himself walking 
and running as a child or man. 


Wuy Dip Gop CrEatTE? 


We come now to the question of 
prime importance to the person 
who seeks meaning in life. Why 
does this world exist? We say God 
created the world, but what for? 

We look about us and see evil 
forces that would pull humanity 
down. We are very much aware 
of the evil machinations of men; 
and we are concerned about 
disease, overpopulation, unem- 
ployment, the armaments race, 
and now the race for achieve- 
ments in outer space. 

But we also see something else. 
We are deeply conscious that God 
is the creative person behind this 
universe. He has made it for a 
purpose. That purpose, we -be- 
lieve, springs from his own nature 
of love. 

And so we say it: God’s love 
dictated creation! God’s love 
wanted moral and spiritual beings 
who would turn to him in free- 
dom and trust. He wanted—and 
wants—persons who have gone 
through the trials and tribula- 
tions of this life with its multi- 
plicity of temptations and yet 
have remained faithful and have 
grown toward spiritual maturity. 

We say with confidence that 
God wanted free men who could 
learn the laws of Nature and mas- 
ter them. Moreover, he wanted 
free men who would turn in love 
and trust to him and who would 
then turn with new love and trust 
to fellows about them and thus 
usher in the kingdom of God’s 
goodness and love. The creative, 
purposive love of God included 
the development of man’s total 
possibilities. 
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OCTOBER 15: 





Man as the Image 


Wuo Are You? 


One of the greatest questions 
that any person will ever ask him- 
self is, “Who am I?” His reply re- 
veals his conception of what a 
man really is. 

For instance, one man may re- 
ply that all things, including men, 
are composed of the same basic 
stuff of the universe, whether we 
call it “dust,” “atoms,” or some- 
thing else. From dust we came 
and to dust we shall return. 

A second man may feel that 
this is utterly inadequate to ex- 
plain the nature of man and will 
insist that a new dimension of 
reality came into being with life. 
No doubt this is true. A living 
organism is made up of “dust” or 
matter, but it has something 
more. The life principle gives di- 
rection and organization to the 
organism. 

No one can watch life disappear 
from an organism, even from a 
mouse, without realizing that 
when the life is gone, something 
mysterious and marvelous has 
disappeared. What had once had 
an organizing principle of unity 
no longer has it, and the body will 
in time return to the common 
dust. 

Life is an amazing fact, and we 
stand in a sense of awe before its 
multiplicity of forms—a rosebud 
bursting forth into full bloom, a 
mosquito, an ostrich, a canary, an 
elephant. The second man knows 
that life is a higher level or di- 
mension of being than the inert 
dust of the earth. He will feel that 
he has kinship with all living 
organisms, for he, too, is alive. 

A third man may insist that he 
is a participant in another realm 
of existence: rational being. The 
inorganic (“dust”) and the or- 
ganic (life) become subservient 
in many ways to the thinking 
creature. He knows he is more 
than a cabbage or a kangaroo— 

he thinks. 

Still another person will want 
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to understand his uniqueness as a 
person in terms of being a child 
of God. It is one thing to be akin 
to a clod, quite another to be 
akin to God. This idea includes 
the living body and the rational 
mind, but it goes another step to 
say he is a member of the family 
of God’s children. 

Now, let’s explore this idea as 
it helps us understand man as the 
image of God. 


Man Anp Common CLAay 


One is not particularly humili- 
ated by the statement that he is 
“dust” and to dust he shall return. 
The problem arises when man 
concludes that he is nothing 
more than “dust” or matter. He 
might conclude that, if he is made 
of dust, then he might as well be 
dirty. 

Scientists tell us that the body 
of a man after death could be re- 
duced to its various chemical 
components and stored away on 
the shelves of a drugstore in 
little bottles of magnesium, phos- 
phorous, lime, and so forth. 

No one with any intelligence, 
however, could look at all the ele- 
ments on the shelf and say, 
“There is Socrates or Paul the 
apostle or Leonardo da Vinci.” 

The Christian claim is that man 
is not to be measured only in 
terms of the material. God, be- 
ginning with the “dust” or “clay” 
of the earth, eventually breathed 
life into man. God made him a 
living soul, in his own image. 

How strange it is, then, that 
Christians, who should know bet- 
ter, put so much emphasis upon 
the body after death! We some- 
times act as though we still have 
the real person before us in the 
body that remains. Actually, we 
have only the “dust” from which 
the life, the soul, the real “self,” 
has departed. 

Our concern over the body 
after death has become a strange 
obsession with us moderns. We 


act as if we do not believe in life 
that survives death. The body— 
which will return to dust some- 
time, no matter what we do—we 
house in waterproof caskets that 
are in turn covered with vaults 
guaranteed to protect against the 
ravages of water and time. 

As Christians we seem to forget 
who we are—sons of the divine 
Spirit. It should be at a Chris- 
tian’s funeral, as it was said at 
Jesus’ tomb, “He is not here.” 
The body is present, but the real 
self is no longer there as the ani- 
mating, directing, and unifying 
principle of rationality and spir- 
itual life. 

One time John Quincy Adams, 
at eighty years of age, was greeted 
by a friend in the streets of Bos- 
ton, “How is John Quincy 
Adams?” The old man’s eyes 
twinkled as he slowly made re- 
ply in a statement that has be- 
come classical: 

“John Quincey Adams is very 
well, thank you. But the house he 
lives in is sadly dilapidated. It is 
tottering on its foundations. The 
walls are badly shattered, and the 
roof is worn. The building trem- 
bles with every wind, and I think 
John Quincy Adams will have to 
move out before long. But he him- 
self is very well.” 

- And with a wave of his hand 
the old man walked on down the 
street. 

A Christian does not feel that 
his ultimate kinship is with the 
dust of the earth. When he talks 
about being made in the image of 
the Creator, he does not speak of 
clay. 


MAN AND THE BIOLOGICAL WorLD 


Man’s basic unity with other 
forms of life can be noted at many 
points. Man must have sleep, as 
must other animals. He must eat, 
and he must breathe. 

In developing the polio vac- 
cine, rhesus monkeys were used 
to develop the medicine that 
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could help man. Cows, horses, 
mice, guinea pigs, and many other 
animals have been employed in 
finding ways to heal man’s dis- 
eases. In many ways our bodies 
are akin to those of lower animals. 
But we insist that man cannot 
best be seen and understood 
merely by this obvious relation he 
has with other creatures of God’s 
hands. Man is more than mere 
animal life. 

An Episcopal minister was mak- 
ing an impassioned plea for a 
cause in which he strongly be- 
lieved. After his speech to a group 
of fellow clergymen, a brother 
minister stood up to say, “Sir, 
you are an ass.” 

The rector replied, “You are 
quite right. As a matter of fact, 
I am a whole menagerie!” 

We may be stubborn as mules, 
wise as foxes, and engage in busi- 
ness enterprises by the law of the 
jungle: “Dog eat dog”; but we 
can be something far more than 
all these if we listen to the call 
of God to be his children. 

We have been told by the 
Freudians and their schools of 
psychoanalysis that we must un- 
derstand our lives in terms of 
sex. We will not deny sexual 
impulse simply because we are 
Christian. We believe that God 
found it wise and good to create 
creatures who could procreate 
and bring their own kind into the 
world. Rightly understood, sexual 
urges are a part of God’s plan for 
man; they are not to be taken as 
the whole plan, however. 

We grant that man has biologi- 
cal urges and that these can de- 
stroy his emotional and mental 
health unless they are adequately 
controlled. We insist, however, 
that the biological must take its 
proper place in man’s life and that 
it does not have a place of top 
priority. 

All this says that when we seek 
to find who we are, we must not 
be content to find that answer in 
our affinity with the biological 
world. We further recognize that 
our feelings and actions are some- 
times very much akin to those of 
animals: we fly into violent rages; 
we rend with tooth and claw; we 
are as cruel as any animal in the 








jungle. Indeed, we can be worse 
than the animals, for we can be- 
come Hitlers and Eichmanns who 
brutally destroy others to elevate 
themselves. 

We could conclude that we are 
only animals and that we should 
act like them, yielding to what- 
ever animal instinct happens to 
play upon us at the moment. 

But as human beings we are 
capable of much higher life. We 
feel the witness of God upon our 
spirits. We acknowledge the 
claims of love and self-sacrifice. 
We can pray, think, and give our- 
selves in loyalty and devotion to 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
In all these ways we can respond 
to our Creator more fully and 
completely than can any animal. 


Man AS FREE THINKER 


In Psalms 8:3-8 the psalmist 
considers man’s worth, with the 
conclusion that he has power over 
the world of nature. 


Thou hast given him dominion 

over the works of thy hands; 

thou hast put all things under 
his feet... (Verse 6.) 


Watch a man musing by the 
fire, wondering why the lid of 
the teakettle keeps jumping up 
and down with steam. Watch as 
his brow burrows in thought. At 
last, after study, man springs to 
the place of mastery. Steam now 
becomes his slave to supply him 
with all manner of power. 

We see the uniqueness of man’s 
mind, his ability to read God’s 
laws as they appear in nature, to 
use them for his own purposes. It 
would appear that God wants 
man to master nature. 

Who are we? We are of the 
order of beings that can use ra- 
tional powers. God is the supreme 
Mind, and we are made in the 
image of God in that we have 
mind power that no other crea- 
tures possess. 

We begin to think long and 
wonderful thoughts as we ponder 
the origin of things, and we con- 
clude that only God, the divine 
Mind, could account for all that 
is. We rejoice that God gave man 
rational power by which he may 


grapple with the mysteries of life 
and come to new mastery of the 
world. 


Man as Son or Gop 


Great as is the power of ration- 
al thought, man has a quality that 
is even higher. He has the capac- 
ity to become aware of the 
presence of God. Man comes to 
know that he must have a dis- 
ciplined spirit, learning to wait 
upon the Lord and to know his 
presence. Man learns to pray, 
to trust, to love. 

Here man’s mind finds its 
greatest challenge to clear think- 
ing. He must come to know God 
and his will. A study of Jesus’ 
life may lead to the realization 
that this Person is the clue to the 
meaning of all our living. Here 
the Christian sees two ultimate 
facts: what God is like and what 
man should be like at his best. In 
Jesus Christ we see the perfect 
image, man reflecting God per- 
fectly. 

The claim is made in one of the 
Gospels that to those who re- 
ceived the light as it is in Jesus, 
“he gave power to become children 
of God” (John 1:12). 

There we have it: children of 
God. Who are you? Who am I? 
Perhaps we will never know un- 
til we look at Jesus Christ and 
see the full measure of manhood 
and of incarnate Deity. 

We turn from seeing who we 
are, or who we ought to be, to 
realize that we have been chal- 
lenged by God. We are not mere- 
ly “dust” of the earth; we are not 
merely animals akin to lower life 
and driven by instinctive drives; 
we are not merely rational crea- 
tures who can think through diffi- 
cult problems and master the 
laws of nature. 

We are called to be children of 
God who must learn to use our 
minds as God would have us do, 
and we must present our bodies 
as living sacrifices to God, which 
is our reasonable service. The 
lower must be brought under the 
control of the highest. Therefore 
the child of God learns to master 
his own body, use his vast ener- 
gies of body and mind for spirit- 
ual purposes. : 
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OCTOBER 22: 


How Man Sins 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Most of us have at some time 
faced some of the stark evils in 
our world and have raised the 
question: How can I believe in 
a good God when there is so 
much evil abroad in the world? 
In seeking solutions our minds 
explore every avenue that we can 
think of for a possible answer. 

Why do earthquakes such as 
those in Chile come, bringing dis- 
aster upon so many? Why do the 
rivers in China flood, with the 
subsequent loss of rice crops and 
the suffering of untold hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese? Were 
these “acts of God”? Did God 
want to punish someone in Chile 
or in China? Or was it the work 
of the Devil? Or must we seek 
some other explanation? 

When certain labor leaders 
misappropriate funds and use 
them for their own private gain 
or when executives of large cor- 
porations rig prices for their own 
or their company’s advantage, 
who is responsible? Is it the 
Devil’s doings? Is it God’s act? 
Or does it suggest the freedom 
of man? 

Our discussion of this problem 
falls mto two parts: natural evil 
and moral evil. 


NATURAL EVIL 


A few years ago an article ap- 
peared in a popular national 
magazine entitled “An Act of 
God Has Struck Communist 
China.” It told of the terrible 
floods of the 3,400-mile Yangtze 
River and the 600-mile Hwai 
River. The waters stretched out 
across a region where 160,000,000 
people lived. Peking described it 
as worse than the 1931 flood when 
140,000 were drowned and 10,- 
000,000 were made homeless. 

Why would God want to drown 
thousands of people? Is he a good 
God or a devilish God? Who but 
the Devil or demonic persons 
would perpetrate such horror? 
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What kind of God do we wor- 
ship? Christians say he is good 
and that in him is “no variation 
or shadow due to change.” To this 
affirmation of faith we must reso- 
lutely hold: God is good; he will 
not do evil things. 

Ten years ago we were thrilled 
with the story of Captain Kurt 
Carlsen and his ship, Flying En- 
terprise. The ship had been buf- 
feted by the angry waves, and a 
great battle between man and sea 
took place. Finally, the captain 
was forced to abandon his ship. 

One event seemed woefully out 
of place: As soon as the captain 
landed, he was asked to sign pa- 
pers for the insurance company 
stating that an “act of God” sank 
his ship. Act of God? Do we use 
this phrase to cover the raw acts 
of violence of nature, or do we 
really believe that God struck a 
smashing blow, plunging ships be- 
low the waves and drowning sea- 
men? 

Most of us in modern times rea- 
son in this way: In regard to the 
flood in China we discover that 
a massive movement of cold air 
from the north was met by a 
great moist warm air movement 
from the south and that a huge 
precipitation of rainfall was re- 
leased. 

As we ponder this meterological 
fact, we find ourselves musing that 
nature was simply following its 
own natural laws—laws which in 
themselves are good. If such laws 
did not exist, we would never 
have any rainfall. If we had no 
rainfall, we would have no crops 
and could not exist as human 
beings. 

In this light we come to under- 
stand such events as earthquakes, 
tornadoes, and great conflagra- 
tions as a mingling of natural law 
and of natural evil. 

The laws of nature that are 
operative in what we have called 
“natural evils” are actually laws 
essential to the continuance of our 


world as a reliable order. Man 
uses this orderliness of nature as 
a basis for knowledge and scien- 
tific advance. It is true that hu- 
mans get caught in vast move- 
ments of natural events and at 
times are utterly helpless. At 
other times, however, man is 
manifestly at fault in what is 
sometimes called natural evil. 


Man’s FREEDOM AND NATURAL 
EvIL 


Many books have been written 
about the misuse of our earth’s 
resources and the resulting calam- 
ity. We have had dust bowls, and 
thousands have been forced to 
leave once fertile lands. 

Plato long ago wrote: “There 
are mountains in Attica which 
now keep nothing but bees, but 
which were clothed, not so very 
long ago, with fine trees produc- 
ing timber suitable for roofing the 
largest buildings, while the coun- 
try produced boundless pasture 
for cattle. . .. The annual supply 
of rainfall was not lost, as it is at 
present, through being allowed to 
flow over the denuded surface into 
the sea.” 

The sheer exploitation of land 
and forests, without concern for 
replacement and conservation—a 
sense of stewardship—has result- 
ed in a heavy loss for our people. 

Aldo Leopold wrote a magazine 
article about what he called “The 
Ecological Conscience”—a_ sense 
of rightness and wrongness about 
the use of the natural resources 
that God has created. Man can 
make this earth a garden or a 
desert unfit for human habitation. 

We see that some natural evils 
that come upon us, such as dust 
bowls and arid lands, are due to 
our own greedy exploitation of the 
good earth. God allows it; he sus- 
tains the natural laws in their 
functionings; but man is_ the 
cause of such natural evils as 
these. 

Man can learn to build houses 
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that can withstand earthquakes; 
he can eliminate pestilence both 
by medicines and by control of 
wastes and sewage. Man can 
eliminate certain mosquitoes and 
thus the malaria they bring. 
Sometimes man releases the havoc 
of natural calamities through ig- 
norance, but at other times he 
does so through sheer greed. 


Gop’s Wor.LpD 


We affirm that God created this 
world as the best in which to pro- 
duce what he wanted. What God 
wanted, as Christians see it, was a 
world of free men who could face 
hardships and triumph over them, 
who could learn to master the 
earth by the long and arduous 
process of development of mental 
powers. God wanted men who, in 
freedom, love, and trust, could 
look up into his face and praise 
him and who would then seek 
loving relation with other persons. 
Hence we say this world is a good 
world, its natural laws are good. 

Man gets caught sometimes in 
the rush of massive forces over 
which he has no control, but even 
so, in the long view of things, 
this world must be seen as the 
best possible for God’s ultimate 
purposes. 


Morar Evin 


Having said all this, we must 
now turn to the fact of human 
willfulness and sinfulness. We rec- 
ognize in the story of Adam and 
Eve the basic problem of every 
man. God created man (Adam 


‘means “man”), and man univer- 


sally shares in the problems of sin- 
fulness. 

Looking within ourselves, we 
do not go far below the surface 
before we find smoldering hate, 
hostility, resentment, pride, envy, 
lust, greed. With little encourage- 
ment these burst into flames. 

We are extraordinarily self-cen- 
tered, wanting the world to orbit 
around our own petty selves. We 
want to become the master and 
let God serve us whereas it 
should be we who are servants of 
the Most High, not counting the 
cost but gladly yielding our lives 
in Christian service simply be- 
cause he is God, the Lord of our 








lives, the Creator, the Redeemer, 
the Love behind all loves. 

When we read the story of 
Adam and Eve, we are not to 
think of it so much as a historical 
account of an event in a garden 
but as the true story of every 
man’s life. “This Is Your Life” 


would be an apt heading for this 


section. Zoology does not know of 
a snake that can talk and stand 
erect like a man. But the truth of 
the story is eternal. 

We have but to turn to the 
newspapers to see how men and 
women have yielded to tempta- 
tion. Someone has put his hand in 
the till or rigged the books of the 
bank or had an affair with an- 
other man’s wife. 

Such experiences begin so in- 
nocently. The greenback—dollar 
bill or snake—seems so innocent 
as it entices one with awakened 
dreams of happiness. 

“Why shouldn’t I yield? No one 
will know! Anyway, it isn’t my 
fault that I’m in financial need. 
My environment did not stimulate 
me properly or I would have gone 
into a more lucrative profession. 
My glands were sluggish or I 
would have been more aggressive. 
My father was overbearing and 
my mother smothered me with af- 
fection; I have never been able 
to take my rightful place in the 
world. It’s not my fault. I don’t 
see any difference between good 
and bad in the light of all these 
extenuating circumstances.” So 
the rationalizations run. 

For whatever reason—and we 
make up reasons if we don’t have 
any—we seek our own way and 
not God’s. And this is sin. This 
is the moral evil that hounds our 
human actions, our thoughts, our 
deeds. It is the basis of our wars 
—each seeking his own without 
concern for others—whether the 
war be between nations, between 
husbands and wives, between 
political opponents, or between 
labor and capital. 

The serpent of self-interest in- 
sinuates itself into our every con- 
cern. This kind of philanthropist 
gives great sums of money for 
charity so long as credit is given 
for his gracious interest and 
benevolent spirit. 





The snake gets into the most 
intimate of our relations and poi- 
sons with the bite of his words (or 
fangs) the most precious and 
beautiful of our possessions. 

The story of Adam and Eve 
correctly shows how we try to 
pass the buck. We blame other 
people, our glands, our environ- 
ment, or any other thing; but this 
does not change the fact that our 
sin drives us from paradise. 

It happens to each of us, for this 
is—let us say it again—the story 
of every man. Each of us sins 
and falls short of the glory of 
God. We may even have per- 
suaded ourselves that we have 
been moved by the highest mo- 
tives, only to discover, in a period 
of self-honesty, that motives are 
driving us that we didn’t know 
we possessed. 

In moments of lucid insight we 
discover that we have freedom to 
accept or to reject God himself. 
We also come to see that our high- 
est happiness and our highest 
achivements of moral and spirit- 
ual excellence will come only as 
we turn to the divine Father and 
from him receive grace and 
strength. 

This very fact of moral evil, 
of sin, reveals the grandeur as 
well as the misery of man. For 
only man can say Yes or No to 
God, can face a difficult situation 
and make a choice on the basis of 
moral principle or on the basis 
of faithfulness as a citizen of the 
kingdom of God. 


Gop AND IMMORAL Man 


It is part of our Christian faith 
that from the very beginning, 
God, the divine Creator, was not 
unmindful that his creature, free 
man, would sin. From the begin- 
ning God was confronted with the 
problem of how to win man from 
slavery to the sinful self-centered- 
ness of his life to other-centered- 
ness and supremely to God- 
centeredness. 

God refused to use force, to 
coerce man into belief, knowing 
that a man “forced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” Per- 
suasion would therefore be neces- 
sary—the persuasion of repeated, 
loving, redemptive acts. 
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God and Man's Sin 


Gon’s JusTICE AND MERCY 

As a pendulum swings in its 
arc, it goes from one extreme to 
the other. This characteristic is 
noted in religion, as in other 
areas of human life, especially as 
it relates to the justice and mercy, 
the judgment and love, of God. 

During recent years God’s 
mercy has been emphasized al- 
most to the exclusion of the sense 
of God’s judgment. The opposite 
“swing” had been true in an 
earlier time in our nation’s life, 
when judgment was the strong 
word and mercy was spoken too 
lightly. 

The true Christian position will 
have to be one in which the facts 
of both the judgment and the love 
of God are recognized and their 
relationships understood. 

When love is stressed to the 
extreme position in which God’s 
judgment (justice) is all but for- 
gotten, we are in trouble. Like- 
wise, when judgment is empha- 
sized until the mercy or love of 
God is lost in harshness, we have 
a religion of bitterness and vin- 
dictiveness. 

Starr Daily spent many wasted 
years in prisons in the United 
States. He was always bitter and 
hostile. He hated, despised au- 
thority of any kind. The result 
was a constant run-in with the 
law. He was cruelly beaten on 
many occasions. 

One day, as he lay in solitary 
confinement, he was pondering 
about the God of the Christian 
faith. As a boy of four years he 
had heard his minister preach 
about a God of vengeance who 
was watching every move a little 
boy would make and who would 
keep careful tab on all mistakes. 
That same omnipotent Being 
would someday cast into eternal 
hell that boy or girl who sinned 

here on earth. 

That night this four-year-old 
went home and knelt at his bed in 
abject terror before God. The 
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God of judgment became for him 
a cruel, ruthless being, one to be 
dodged, escaped from, if possible. 
All his life, Starr had sought to 
escape the wrath of such a God. 

Now, in prison, he suddenly 
had a remarkable experience. The 
cobwebs in the ceiling of the cell 
seemed to come together to form 
a message of gossamer fineness. 
The words seemingly written out 
above him were these: “God is 
love.” 

Starr tells us that he suddenly 
realized that God was seeking to 
get through to his life and that the 
very essence of his. claim was the 
very opposite of vindictiveness 
and cruelty: God is love. Starr 
accepted this truth as basic in his 
life, and his whole being was 
transformed with this new under- 
standing of God. He became a 
radiant witness, first to his fellow 
convicts and then to the guards 
and warden, and finally he was 
released to become a witness to 
thousands. 

What, then, shall we say about 
God’s judgment? 


Gop’s JUDGMENT 


The Old Testament writers 
were deeply aware of the fact of 
God’s judgment. They were con- 
vinced that if one betrayed his 
God and religious conviction for 
the sake of momentary pleasure, 
then some kind of evil would 
overtake him. The basic account 
of this insight regarding God’s 
judgment is placed in the early 
part of our Scriptures. Adam and 
Eve knew that if they sinned, 
they would step into trouble. It 
will always be so; this is one of 
the universal truths in this story. 

The Adam and Eve story tells 
us that after these two humans 
had sinned, corruption came into 
their lives and changed every- 
thing around them. 

Into lives that had been com- 
mitted to God, lives that had 
found peace and contentment 


and fellowship with God, there 
now came a terrible sense of es- 
trangement and defeat. Every- 
thing went wrong from this time 
forth. 

We must remember that the 
story of the first man (Adam, 
meaning “man”) is the attempt 
of an early religious thinker to 
answer certain questions. He 
wondered, as all men have won- 
dered, about many natural phe- 
nomena: Why does the rain fall 
down instead of up? Why must a 
woman suffer in childbirth? Why 
must man go forth to earn a liv- 
ing and sometimes just barely 
squeeze enough from nature to 
sustain himself? Why does it all 
end in death? Where does the 
rainbow come from? Why does a 
man feel a deep sense of loneli- 
ness at times, a sense of defeat 
and frustration? What is the 
meaning of his keen sense of the 
holy which at times fills his whole 
life with splendor and meaning? 

Such questions as these, and 
no doubt many others, were 
crowding across the minds of the 
early thinkers and writers of our 
Bible. One thing they seemed 
sure of, and that was God. And 
God makes certain demands upon 
his people. These are absolute de- 


mands and are not to be shunted 


aside. God’s demands are to be 


obeyed. 

But what if “first man” 
(Adam), or any other man 
throughout history, disobeyed 


God? Then things went wrong. 

Thus the writers told their lis- 
teners and readers that because of 
sin, Eve must bear her babies in 
the pain of childbirth. Adam must 
work. Most of us, however, are 
confident that childbirth can come 
only in the way that it has for 
the past thousands of years. This 
method of birth is matched with 
the rest of creation. It is not 
thought of as punishment for sin 
but as the natural way by which 
the young are brought into the 
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world and the human race per- 
petuated. We feel that we must 
say therefore that pregnancy and 
childbirth are not curses but are 
part of the total plan of God for 
his people. 

Similarly, it must be said that 
labor is not to be considered a 
curse. Rather, we feel its dignity 
and worth as a gift of God. A 
man without significant labor is a 
lost man. That man who seeks to 
do his labor under a conviction 
that that is what God wants him 
to do is a blessed man, a happy 
man, 

‘Work is God’s gift, not his 
curse. 

Let us look again at what the 
writers of the Old Testament 
story were seeking to say. They 
tell us that judgment falls upon 
evil-doing. This is true. 

The illustrations they used led 
to incorrect conclusions: woman’s 
labor in bringing babies into the 
world was a curse on women, and 
man’s labor in earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow was a 
curse. The truth they were trying 
to illustrate, however, still stands: 
When man disobeys God, he is in 
trouble. 


Gop’s ULTimatum To MEN 


Now, let us investigate this 
clam from the standpoint of 
God’s love. Jesus said that the 
very essence of the Old Testa- 
ment law and of the prophets was 
this: “You shall love the Lord 
your God... .” 

You shall? You must? What if 
I don’t? Is this an ultimatum? 
Either I learn to make terms with 
God’s world and with God or I’m 
in trouble? 

The fascinating title given a 
book by a modern psychiatrist is 
Love or Perish (by Smiley Blan- 
ton). He points out that he has 
treated hundreds and thousands 
of patients. One great conclusion 
dominates all his convictions as he 
looks back over these lives, name- 
ly, that if a person does not learn 
to love, he will perish, crack up, 
80 to pieces. 

Love, according to Dr. Blanton, 
“is the organizing element in our 
emotional structure. It is the power 
thai reaches out to build and con- 


struct. Love is the immortal flow 
of energy that nourishes, extends 
and preserves. Its eternal goal is 
life.” 1 

Concerning the results of the 
lack of love Dr. Blanton writes, 
“For without love, we lose the 
will to live. Our mental and physi- 
cal vitality is impaired, our re- 
sistance is lowered, and we suc- 
cumb to illnesses that often prove 
fatal We may escape actual 
death, but what remains is a 
meager and barren existence, 
emotionally so impoverished that 
we can only be called half alive.” 2 

Psychosomatic (mind or emo- 
tions influencing the body) medi- 
cine has been seeing this truth 
with startling clarity. Emotional 
maladjustments erupt in all sorts 
of physical ailments. We are not 
called the “age of anxiety” and 
the “age of ulcers” for nothing. 
The two go together. Anxiety, 
fear, worry, a feeling of being re- 
jected or repulsed can cause 
physiological as well as psycho- 
logical distress. 

“You shall love... .” What does 
this mean to human life? We 
could begin with the love of God 
and seek to find its relevance for 
life; but before we could end the 
story, we would have to come 
back to man’s own love for other 
men. “You shall love the Lord 
your God .. .” is never complete, 
as Jesus pointed out, until we say, 
“You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” 

Here we can see the commin- 
gling of love and judgment. This 
makes sense. We come to see that 
when beauty is not desired, we 
get ugliness. When high values 
are not longed for, we are satis- 
fied with low values, and low 
values result in all manner of deg- 
radations. Is this a form of judg- 
ment which is inevitable? 

If a Christian is to love his 
neighbor, he must ask “Who is 
my neighbor?” He discovers that 
Christian love must be extended 
to everyone, regardless of color 
or class. 

How should such basic convic- 
tions affect our society? We are 





1 From Love or Perish, by Smiley Blanton; 
Simon and Schuster, 1955; page 338. 


2 Ibid., page 4. 








torn by warfare and will continue 
to be so torn. until we carry out 
the ultimatum written into the 
nature of life: “You shall love.” 


Can Love Be Coercep? 


Love cannot be forced. You 
don’t go to your sweetheart and 
twist her arm until she replies 
that she loves you. Nor does God 
simply twist the heart of a man 
until he screams for release say- 
ing, “I love thee, God; now let me 
alone.” 

Rather, God sets before man 
the facts of life: If you live in love 
with God and man, your life and 
the life of your society will be an 
increasingly wholesome and 
happy thing; but if you refuse to 
so live, then there can be only 
wretchedness for you. 

This is a judgment. It is the 
same sort of judgment that tells 
a man not to jump from a Ferris 
wheel as he swings at the top. 
He might insist that he doesn’t 
believe in gravitation, to which 
we can reply, “It doesn’t matter 
whether you believe in it or not. 
You'll not break the law of gravi- 
tation if you jump; you'll only 
break yourself.” 

God’s will is for men to respond 
to him and to others in loving 
good will. We may come to the 
conviction of Augustine: “Thou 
hast made us for thyself and our 
hearts are ever restless till they 
find rest in Thee.” 

Nothing less than God can sat- 
isfy in ultimate matters. We may 
have to learn this the hard way. 
We may have to see what happens 
when  self-centeredness, pride, 
greed, lust, become. dominating 
motives in personal and social 
life. When we do, we do not wait 
long to see the “spawn of hell,” 
as Milton put it, which is brought 
forth. This is one of the harsh but 
true facts of life. 

A godless society, ruthless, 
brash, which violates human and 
divine love and law is doomed. A 
society—or a person—which ac- 
cepts divine-human love will find 
an inner meaning and life that 
transfigures it, empowers it, ener- 
gizes it. This is part of the mean- 
ing of the judgment and love of 
God. 
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Bible Beginnings 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This five-session unit on the 
history of the English Bible is 
planned to help Methodist adults 
grow in their appreciation for the 
Bible through an examination of 
the series of events, the dedicated 
efforts, and the scholarly research 
lying behind our present transla- 
tions. 

You may well exclaim, “How, 
in five short sessions, can I handle 
a story that begins over three 
thousand years ago and sweeps 
over the centuries right down to 
the present time!” The answer is 
that you can’t. 

Your task is mainly that of 
whetting the appetites of your 
class members so they will con- 
tinue to investigate the subject. 
First, get clearly in mind the main 
purpose of the course and then at 
each session emphasize topics 
that have been judiciously se- 
lected from the whole. You will 
not have any trouble finding in- 
teresting topics. The problem will 
be which ones to use. 

Let’s think first about the sub- 
ject as a whole. Your first re- 
sponsibility is to read Goslin’s ex- 
cellent material in Adult Student. 





Dr. Row incson is professor of New 
Testament at Boston University 


School of Theology, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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LEADER'S HELPS ‘4 DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read all the lessons from begin- 
ning to end, more than once if 
you can, until you have the feel 
of the subject. 

Our study will deal chiefly with 
the history of the English Bible be- 
ginning with Wycliffe in the 
fourteenth century. Lesson 1 and 
the first part of lesson 2 give 
background for the discussion of 
translation into English. 

Let me urge you to do as much 
supplementary reading on this 
subject as possible. Plan also to 
make reading assignments-to your 
class members. A number of help- 
ful books have been listed on page 
22. Your public or church-school 
library will provide others. 

Some excellent audio-visuals 
are available. See the listing on 
page 21. Some of these should be 
purchased by the church-school 
for its library. Plan ahead for the 
use of a film or filmstrip. 

The chronological chart of 
translations on page 25 will be 
helpful throughout this unit. 

You should have clearly in 
mind a definition of certain terms 
used in this study. For example, 
the distinction between a “ver- 
sion” and a “translation” is im- 
portant. A version of the English 
Bible is a revision of previous 
English editions. On the other 
hand, a translation is a fresh at- 








tempt to render into English the 
meaning of the Hebrew and the 
Greek of the original writings. 
Those who produce a version or 
revision may, of course, consult 
the Hebrew and the Greek texts; 
and the translators may pay at- 
tention to previous English edi- 
tions, but the distinction is still 
valid. 

Other terms—such as Septua- 
gint, canon, apocrypha, Vulgate, 
codex—need to be understood. 
You may want to ask some of the 
class members to define these im- 
portant terms. (Dictionary defi- 
nitions may be used.) 

Another matter worth mention- 
ing at the beginning is the prob- 
lem of the acceptance of a new 
version or translation of the 
Bible. Every new revision or 
translation is resisted at first. 

Many persons feel that there is 
something sacred about a particu- 
lar translation or version. In mod- 
ern times this has been true of the 
King James Version of 1611. 

However, if one could read the 
Preface to the King James ‘/er- 
sion, which is now printed in only 
a few editions, he would l<arn 
how the revisers themselves felt 
about their work, and tha:® it 
should not be regarded as an idol. 

One purpose of this study is to 
increase understanding of the 
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process of translation so that, 
while a person may prefer one 
version to another, he is led to see 
the necessity and significance of 
new translations. 

The Making of the Bible, by 
William Barclay, is one of the 
best resources for the first lesson. 
The articles in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volumes 1, 7, 12, will also 
be useful, especially “Illustrated 

listory of the Biblical Text,” by 
John C. Trever (Volume 12, 
pages 628-44). 

The lesson outline suggested 
below is based on Goslin’s ma- 
terial in Adult Student. In the 
light of your reading you may 
adapt it to your own situation. 
You may find it helpful to block 
out in your mind the approximate 
amount of time you wish to spend 
on each section. Of course, you 
have to judge when to stop a par- 
ticular discussion and when to let 
it go on. It is better to leave a 
topic with the interest at a high 
point, since you want the class 
members to read more on their 
own, than to run it into the 
ground. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The importance of translation 
II. The formation of the Bible 
III. The story of manuscript dis- 
coveries 
IV. The Greek Old Testament: 
The Septuagint (LXX) 


To BEGIN 


Mention of the most recent 
English Bible translations—The 
New English Bible and New Tes- 
tament in Modern Speech by J. B. 
Phillips—might serve to intro- 
duce this study, “History of the 
English Bible.” You may indicate 
the aim of the series and its scope, 
with mention of the topics for the 
five lessons. 


How To PROCEED 

I. The importance of translation 

Your group will be interested 
in ihe story of how J. B. Phillips 
was stimulated to translate the 
New Testament when he found 
tha: the young people in his par- 
ish did not respond to older trans- 
lations. (See “The Bible—Two 
Thcusand Years Later” in ADULT 





TEACHER for September, 1960.) 

The importance of translation 
can be illustrated by showing 
how the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion has made certain obsolete 
and archaic words understand- 
able. (See R.S.V. Preface, page 
viii.) 

A full appreciation of the value 
of translating requires some 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved and of the long, painstak- 
ing process it requires. These we 
will be studying in this unit. 


II. The formation of the Bible 


Goslin indicates that the vari- 
ous parts of the Bible were not 
written originally to be scripture. 

Paul’s Letter to Philemon may 
be used as an example. It implies 
a situation in which an escaped 
slave was being returned to his 
master with the request that he 
be treated with kindness. It im- 
plies that the reason the letter 


was written lies in the situation 
itself. Paul had no intention of 
writing Scripture. He was con- 
centrating upon interpreting the 
meaning of the gospel to the owner 
of a particular slave at a given 
time and place about a.p. 55. 

This general idea can be ex- 
panded to include the whole 
Bible, since scholars recognize 
that the separate parts of the 
Bible were written for particular 
times and purposes. For example, 
the earliest fragments of poems in 
the Old Testament were related 
to events of the early history of 
Israel, while later writings in 
both the Old and New Testaments 
were pertinent to specific situa- 
tions. 

How did separate writings, 
originally unintended as scrip- 
ture, come to be regarded as 
scripture and to be put together in 
a Bible (or canon)? This forma- 
tion of canon happens in a time of 





Audio-Visuals * 


Our Bible: How It Came to Us. 16 mm, 84 minutes. This film shows 
the Scriptures first in use in Palestine, how the Letters of Paul 
and the Gospels were written, and how the Scriptures were first 
translated into Latin and English. Rental for complete series, 
$22.50. Also available in 3 parts: The Formation of the Bible 
(25 minutes; rental, $8); The Bible Spreads Across Europe (24 
minutes; $8; The Making of the English Bible (35 minutes; $9). 


(MPO) 


How the Old Testament Came to Be. Filmstrip, 75 frames, with 
leader’s guide and scripts for children and adults. The filmstrip 
is divided into several sections: Part I (frames 4-10)—Oral 
Tradition and Songs; Part II (frames 11-31)—Historical Writ- 
ings; Part III (frames 32-41)—The Prophets; Part IV (frames 
42-59)—The Deuteronomic Code and Priestly Writings; Part 
V (frames 60-69)—Other Writings; Part VI (frames 70-75)— 
Translation and Preservation. Sale, color, $5.50. (CEP) 

The Bible Through the Centuries. Color filmstrip, 60 frames. I- 
lustrated by paintings of a single artist, this filmstrip tells the 
complete story of our Bible from very ancient times to our 


modern day. Sale, $5.50. (CEP) 


The Beginnings of the Bible. The first in a series of four filmstrips 
on “How We Got Our Bible.” 43 frames; script; 33 1/3 rpm 
record. This filmstrip shows how, in the beginning, the stories 
contained in the Bible were passed from generation to generation 
by oral tradition. It describes the role that Moses, Josiah, Jere- 
miah, Baruch, and others played in the compilation of the Bible. 
Guide. Color. Sale: $6; with record, $9. Entire series of 4, sale: 
$21.60 without records; $27 with records. (RUD) 

The Bible—A Book for Everyone. The fourth in the series of film- 
strips described above. 48 frames; script, 33 1/3 rpm record. The 
story of how we got our Bible is completed in this filmstrip. Price, 


same as above. 


* Available from Cokesbury. 





crisis, when a religious group 
needs to define what is authorita- 
tive for itself. Two crises were 
significant in the formation of 
the Old Testament canon. 

The Babylonian captivity in 
the sixth century s.c. led to the 
formation of the Pentateuch 
(Genesis through Deuteronomy). 
The attack of the Syrian ruler 
Antiochus Epiphanes upon the 
Jews in the second century B.c. 
brought the Prophets into the 
canon. The Writings (Job, 
Psalms, etc.) were added gradual- 
ly, one by one. 

Internal struggles within the 
Christian church in the second 
century A.D. inspired the process 


of collecting and selecting certain 
Christian writings. By the end of 
the second century the four Gos- 
pels, thirteen Pauline Letters, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and some 
other books were to all intents 
and purposes considered Bible, al- 
though the process was not com- 
pleted for many years. The Chris- 
tians were using the Old Testa- 
ment, and it too was considered a 
part of their Bible. 

The story of translation, how- 
ever, has to do basically, not with 
its separate writings, but with the 
Bible in its completed form or 
with one of its major divisions, 
the Old or New Testament. This 
is why the story of its formation 





Recommended Resources * 


The Study of the Bible, by Ernest C. Colwell; University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. $3.50. An excellent introductory treatment of 
canon, text, translation, and interpretation. 

The Ancestry of Our English Bible, by Ira M. Price; third revised 
edition by William A. Irwin and Allen P. Wikgren; Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. $5. Probably the best resource; advanced. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica; articles on “Bible” and “English Bible.” 

“Chronology of the English Bible.” A chart published by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


$1. 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 7, 12; Abingdon Press; $8.75 per 
volume. Articles on the canon, text, translations, transmission of 
the Old and New Testaments; the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

New Translations of the Bible, by Edwin H. Robertson; Alex 
R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. Paper, $2.50. The story of major English 


translations from 1611 to 1961. 


Our English Bible in the Making, The Word of Life in Living Lan- 
guage, by Herbert Gordon May; Westminster Press, 1952. $2.75. 
Written to help the general reader form his own judgment on 


English translations. 


God’s Word Into English, by Dewey M. Beegle; Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. $3.50. Historical high lights and insight into prob- 
lems of English translation; written for laymen. 

The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611, by 
Charles C. Butterworth; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 
$3.50. Traces the development of the literary style of the English 
Bible from the ancient languages through the long line of Eng- 
lish versions, culminating in the King James Version. 

The English Bible, by Frederick F. Bruce; Oxford University 
Press, 1961. $3.75. “Traces the history of the English Bible from 
its first beginnings in the seventh century up to the appearance 
of the New Testament section of The New English Bible.” 

The Making of the Bible, by William Barclay (Bible Guides, No. 
1); Abingdon Press, 1961. $1. A very readable account of the 
formation of the canon, for nontheological Bible students. 

Translating the Bible, by Frederick C. Grant; Seabury Press, 1961. 
$4.25. Detailed treatment of major translations and revisions from 
the Hebrew Bible to The New English Bible, with a section on 
textual problems and principles of translation. 


* Available from Cokesbury. 





is important as background for 
this study. 


III. The story of manuscript dis- 
coveries 


Translation obviously implies 
something to translate. What ma- 
terials do translators have to work 
with? 

Discuss briefly the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and their significance. 

Point out that these manu- 
scripts, as well as other early 
Bible manuscripts, are copies of 
earlier copies that were made from 
the originals. You can make the 
point that we do not possess the 
original of any book in the Bible. 
We have only copies that are 
much later than the originals, that 
is, copies of copies of copies, and 
so on. You may then tell the story 
of Tischendorf’s discovery of the 
Sinaiticus manuscript in a waste- 
basket in a monastery (page 31, 
Adult Student) . 

This story of discovery, which 
is still going on, is fascinating. 
The use of pictures, such as those 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 12, can enhance the presen- 
tation. There are some audio-vis- 
uals that would be excellent at 
this point (see page 21). 

What you are leading up to is 
a description of the materials 
with which a translator works. 
Colwell sets the basic facts forth 
clearly and interestingly. For the 
New Testament there are many 
thousands of manuscripts, early 
translations, and quotations 
which help us understand what 
may have been written originally. 
The earliest uncial (capital let- 
ter) manuscripts go back to the 
fourth century, but some papyri 
have been found in recent years 
which go back earlier. 

For the Old Testament the prob- 
lem is twofold. There are very 
few manuscripts as compared 
with the New Testament, and 
until recent discoveries the earli- 
est dated back only to the ninth 
century A.D. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, dating from the fourth or 
third century B.c., are proving in- 
valuable. 

The textual critic examines and 
compares manuscripts to deter- 
mine the correct text. Because of 
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mistakes in copying there are 
thousands of variants in the 
manuscripts. Some are of major 
importance, like the ending of 
Mark’s Gospel. Most of them are 
of a minor nature. Because of the 
many recent discoveries, such as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, modern 
translators have a more certain 
text to work with than did the 
earlier translators, including 
those who produced the King 
James Version. 


IV. The Greek Old Testament: 
The Septuagint (LXX) 


Now you may tell about the 
Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament in the third century B.c. at 
Alexandria. Goslin tells the leg- 
endary story of how it came to be 
called the Septuagint (LXX). 

More important is the fact that 
a translation was required to 
make the Old Testament under- 
standable to the Greek-speaking 
Jews who no longer knew the He- 
brew in which it was originally 
written. If their Bible was to 
make sense to them, they had to 
have it in a “living” tongue. 

The Septuagint is of interest, 
too, in that it, rather than the 
Hebrew Old Testament, was the 
version most often quoted by New 
Testament writers. That is, it was 
the Bible of the earliest Chris- 
tians. 

Following the reference to the 
Septuagint, mention the fact that 
there were other translations of 
the Old Testament. Some of these 
will be discussed in next week’s 
lesson. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Certain suggestions along this 
line have already been made. In 
addition to reports on books and 
definition of terms, group mem- 
bers may be sent to libraries or 
to their attics to find illustrations 
of manuscripts and older Bibles. 

Certain members may be re- 
sponsible for several English ver- 
sions. That is, one can be prepared 
to report what the King James 
Version says at a given point, an- 
other what the Revised Standard 
Version says, and so on. It may 
be well to select several para- 
graphs to be referred to constant- 



































































































ly as illustrations, such as Psalms 
23, the Lord’s Prayer, the parable 
of the prodigal son. These may be 
more directly revelant later, but 
such assignments can be made at 
the first session. (Some compari- 
sons are given on page 36.) 

Lesson 2 introduces the earliest 
English translations. Certain 
members may be assigned to 
study the list of words in the 
King James Version which had 
become obsolete and were 
changed in the Revised Standard 
Version. (The R.S.V. Preface will 
be helpful.) Laymen can grasp 
this aspect of the subject more 
easily than matters having to do 
with text and Hebrew or Greek 
grammar. 


In CLOSING 


What you do here will depend 
upon the way in which the dis- 
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cussion has gone, but at least you 
will probably want to bring loose 
ends together. In one way or an- 
other you will want to summarize 
the main points of the lesson. 

Two or three challenging ques- 
tions may serve the purpose of 
summarizing and also of pointing 
ahead. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing may be used: (1) What 
caused the formation of the Old 
Testament? The New Testament? 
(2) What is a manuscript? How 
does the critic of the text use the 
older manuscripts available to 
him? (3) What is the Septua- 
gint? (4) What led to the early 
translations of the Bible? The 
technique of the story “to be con- 
tinued” in the next edition can 
be used effectively here. 

You will probably wani to 
close this and other sessions with 
a brief prayer. 
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Latin Bibles and Early English Translations 


LEADER'S HELPS ji DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


First, recall the aim and scope 
of this series as indicated in 
last week’s lesson. The English 
Bible is our major subject, al- 
though we need to look briefly at 
the translations leading up to the 
early stages of translation into 
English and to Wycliffe’s work. 

The Septuagint translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek, 
prepared over a two-hundred-year 
period by various translators, 
was completed shortly before the 
birth of Jesus. The first Latin 
translation probably appeared in 
the second century a.D., with Je- 
rome’s Vulgate being completed 
in a.v. 404. Wycliffe’s Bible did 
not make its appearance for an- 
other thousand years, about A.D. 
1382. 

The work of translation typified 
by the Septuagint and the Vul- 
gate was important for the later 
developments in English transla- 
tion, but they are not our main 
interest in this series. Remember 
this as you plan your time for this 
lesson. 

A diagram or “tree” of transla- 
tions would help the group visual- 
ize the influence of major ver- 
sions or translations upon subse- 
quent ones. By the use of connect- 
ing lines this diagram would 
show whether a later translation 
goes back directly to the Hebrew 
Old Testament and Greek New 
Testament or to translations of 
them. 

In today’s lesson, for example, 
does Jerome’s Vulgate depend 
upon the original Hebrew and 
Greek, upon the Septuagint, upon 
Old Latin manuscripts, or upon 
a combination of these along with 
some Anglo-Saxon and earlier 
English translations? 

A class member or committee 
might be asked ahead of time to 
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prepare a diagram showing this 
relationship. You would need to 
make available some resources 
for the necessary research. 

Since the Vulgate is still the of- 
ficial Latin text of the Roman 
Catholic Church, you can profita- 
bly consult sources that tell you 
about modern translations by that 
branch of the Christian church. 

Your supplementary reading 
will provide you with facts and 
also with stories and anecdotes 
that will make the lesson presen- 
tations more interesting. A good 
story usually gets the facts over 
better than an abstract exposition. 
For example, translating the 
Bible cost Tyndale his life, as 
Luther’s translation into German 
(among other things) brought a 
threat to his life. Some of these 
dramatic episodes may be as- 
signed to class members to be 
shared with the whole group. 

If you can secure copies of 
early English translations, espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon, a comparison 
of texts will be very enlightening. 

The Adult Student material 
provides a solid ground upon 
which to work out your outline 
and your elaboration of the topic. 
In addition, use the resources you 
have selected from the lists on 
pages 21 and 22. 

Plan the beginning of the les- 
son carefully, for very often the 
secret of a successful lesson, 
granting adequate total prepara- 
tion, lies at just this point. Inter- 
est must be created before it can 
be sustained. An aroused interest 
in fact may bring forth so much 
discussion that your carefully 
prepared outline for the rest of 
the time may be endangered. If 
so, let it go. If you have prepared 
yourself well enough to answer 
the questions (or to know where 
answers can be found) or to guide 





the discussion intelligently, you 
will have conducted a good ses- 
sion. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Ancient non-Latin transla- 

tions 

II. Latin translations 
A. Old Latin 
B. Jerome’s Vulgate 

III. English translation begin- 
nings 
A. Anglo-Saxon 
B. John Wycliffe 
C. William Tyndale 


To BEGIN 


If you have prepared the dia- 
gram showing the relationship of 
various translations, you may use 
it to begin your lesson. Point out 
that translations of the Bible 
have always been made because 
of specific causes. This is charac- 
teristic of the whole process of the 
development of the Bible. 

Each book originally was writ- 
ten to deal with a specific situa- 
tion, as Paul’s letter to Philemon 
clearly indicates. In the next 
stage collections of writings were 
made to meet new situations, new 
crises. Canonization (authoriza- 
tion as Scripture) of such col- 
lections was another step in the 
development of the Bible. The 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the 
Writings became the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament canon 
began with a collection of Paul’s 
Letters and a fourfold gospel be- 
fore the final stages of the process 
brought the remaining writings 
together to form the collection of 
twenty-seven we now know. 

Likewise, translation of the 
Bible into different languages 
was made to meet needs such as 
created by the missionary work 
of the church and by language 
changes as when Hebrew was be- 
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ing replaced by Aramaic or 
Greek, when Latin became unfa- 
roiliar in the face of new vernacu- 
lars, and when Anglo-Saxon gave 
way to modern English. Each les- 
son in our series provides ma- 
terial for filling out this picture. 

Turning to the lesson at hand, 
we find that Jerome’s Latin Vul- 
gate was produced against the 
background of numerous transla- 
tions into other ancient tongues, 
especially Latin; and that the 
first English translations as well 
as Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s were 
based on the Vulgate and other 
early translations. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Ancient non-Latin translations 


Little more need to be done 
here than to summarize what Gos- 
lin says about the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and related items in his 
first few paragraphs, relating it 
by way of review to the Septua- 
gint which was discussed in the 
preceding lesson. 

In passing, it can be noted that 
a small number of modern Samar- 
itans, desperately poor and on 
the way to extinction, greet the 
tourist to Nablus in Palestine to- 
day with a display of an alleged 
ancient manuscript of their Pen- 
tateuch and avidly seek contri- 
butions to their cause. 

Aramaic versions became popu- 
lar in the pre-Christian era 
among Jews who no longer spoke 
Hebrew. It is also of interest that 
in the synagogue at Nazareth 
Jesus may have heard the pas- 
sage for the day read in Hebrew 
and translated, a verse at the 
time, into Aramaic. 


II. Latin Translations 


A. Old Latin. Goslin’s treat- 
ment of this material is very ade- 
quate as a base to be supple- 
mented by your own study. 

You may emphasize the way 
changes of political and cultural 
settings and changes of language, 
along with shifting ecclesiastical 
inflience, stimulate translation. 

Recall that for centuries Greek 
was the language of peoples 
around the Mediterranean (with 
Aramaic being more general to 
the East). With the ascendency 
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of Rome Latin became the official 
language, although only gradual- 
ly did it come into general use by 
the church. In the Eastern Church 
Greek remained dominant. Thus 
for a long time the Greek Old 
Testament (Septuagint) and the 
Greek New Testament needed no 
translation. Because new condi- 
tions arose to alter this picture, 
the Old Latin translations and 
then the Vulgate came into being. 

This whole process is evidence 
of God working through human 


beings to transmit his message. 

B. Jerome’s Vulgate. Jerome 
has been called the greatest bibli- 
cal scholar the church produced 
prior to the revival of learning at 
the end of the Middle Ages. 

Two things are implied in this 
statement. First, scholarship was 
not born in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when biblical criticism arose. 
There have been Hebrew and 
Christian scholars throughout the 
ages. Since the eighteenth cen- 
tury new methods of studying the 
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Bible have come into being along 
with the advance of natural 
science, but many _ ancient 
scholars anticipated these meth- 
ods. Individuals such as Origen 
and Jerome in the early years of 
the life of the church belong in 
that category. 

Second, speaking very broadly, 
it may help us to understand the 
history of translation if we distin- 
guish three main periods in the 
history of the church. The first 
period was that in which the bib- 
lical writings came into being and 
were translated into ancient lan- 
guages. Jerome in the fourth cen- 
tury marks the end of that period 
and the beginning of the next, the 
Middle Ages down to the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Wycliffe in 
England, along with Luther in 
Germany and others, mark the be- 
ginning of the Reformation peri- 
od. 

While the Middle Ages accom- 
plished many things, this period 
did not contribute much of a cre- 
ative nature to translation. Thus 
it is not only our main interest in 
English translations but also the 
facts of history which lead us al- 
most directly from Jerome .to 
Wycliffe—from the fourth to the 
late fourteenth century. 

The story of Jerome’s life is 
interesting and should be re- 
viewed very briefly. You might in- 
clude the story (legend?) told to 
tourists in Bethlehem today that 
he worked in the caves beneath 
the Church of the Nativity in one 
of which allegedly Jesus was 
born. If you have made advance 
preparation, you can tell the story 
of the Vulgate translation easily, 
with adequate attention to its 
Preface (corresponding to the 
Prefaces of the King James and 
Revised Standard Versions). 

When Jerome’s Latin Vulgate 
first appeared in a.p. 405, it was 
strenuously resisted by many, but 
eventually became the official 
text of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The English version, 
which we know as the Rheims- 
Douay Bible (New Testament, 
1582; Old Testament, 1609-10; re- 
vised by Challoner, 1749-62), 
was a revision of the Vulgate. 
One of the most recent and up to 
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date, that by Ronald A. Knox 


(1944-49), represents itself as 
“a translation from the Latin Vul- 
gate in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals.” 

There are two points of inter- 
est here. One is that Protestant 
scholarship has repudiated the 
text of the Vulgate in the light 
of recent manuscript discoveries. 
The other is the fact that Jerome 
found it necessary to write a de- 
fense of his Vulgate translation 
when it first appeared, a Preface, 
as it were, which corresponds to 
the prefaces of most translations 
including the King James Ver- 
sion. 

You may want to point out that 
Jerome also translated what we 
know as the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha—books excluded from the 
Old Testament when selections 
were made by the ancient Jews 
but which the Roman Catholic 
Church treats as part of the Bible. 
These include, among others, The 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, I and II Maccabees. These 
books are very valuable for heilp- 
ing us understand the Judaism of 
New Testament times. These Jew- 
ish writings are to be distin- 
guished from Christian writings, 
such as the Gospel According to 
the Hebrews and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which the early Chris- 
tians excluded from the New Tes- 
tament canon. 


III. English translation beginnings 


A. Anglo-Saxon. Goslin’s re- 
construction of the causes that in- 
spired translation into English is 
very helpful. You will probably 
want to discuss it. A key idea is 
that the priests, let alone the laity, 
did not understand the Latin 
Bible any more. “Modern” lan- 
guages, as French, German, and 
English, were the everyday means 
of communication. 

Goslin does not mention the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon translations, 
but you will find it helpful to 
look up materials about these. 
This can help you bring out vivid- 
ly not only the differences be- 
tween Latin and English transla- 
tions but also that between Old 
English (Anglo-Saxon) and the 
English of Wycliffe. This prepares 


the way to consider later the dif- 
ferences as well as the similarities 
between the Elizabethan English 
of the King James Version of 
1611 and the modern English of 
the Revised Standard Version. 

B. John Wycliffe. His story al- 
most tells itself. Goslin summar- 
izes it well. 

Even if not of such great stat- 
ure himself, Wycliffe formed a 
bridge between the past and the 
future, the Middle Ages and the 
modern age. He used the Latin 
Vulgate of Jerome, but in sup- 
plying the common people with 
the Bible in everyday English 
his face was toward the future. 
His work on behalf of the English 
preceded Luther’s translation for 
the German people by some 140 
years (Luther’s New Testament, 
1522; Old Testament, 1534). 

Call attention to the nature of 
the opposition to Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation. This question comes im- 
mediately to mind, Why should 
anyone have felt that it was dan- 
gerous for the common people to 
be able to read the good news of 
the Bible? 

The Crown and the church vio- 
lently resisted translation di- 
rected to the end of bringing the 
Bible to the people in a language 
they could understand. This can 
be related to the surge toward po- 
litical democracy which was im- 
plicit in the religious Reformation 
that was about to break across 
Europe. Wycliffe, whose remains 
were dug up and scattered abroad, 
was the Reformation’s “morning 
star,” and Tyndale’s martyrdom 
is in the same heroic tradition. 

With reference to opposition to 
recent translations in our day we 
might ask, Is the problem one of 
access to the Bible in a familiar 
tongue or one of adequate under- 
standing of its words? In any 
case, the nature of the opposition 
to Wycliffe not only may suggest 
a reason why the course of the 
Reformation in England produced 
a state church but also may cause 
some heart-searching about our 
own situation. 

C. William Tyndale. For this 
topic Goslin again supplies the es 
sential facts. 'Tyndale’s New Tes 
tament appeared in 1525 and parts 
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of the Old Testament six years 
later. In order to bring out the 
cultural and social conditions that 
contributed to the rise of English 
(and other) translations you may 
want members of the class to list 
as many important events as they 
can which took place around the 
time of Tyndale, such as Colum- 
bus’ voyage and the Moslem 
thrust toward the West. 

You will want to make clear 
that, unlike Wycliffe, Tyndale 
translated directly from Hebrew 
and Greek texts. In 1516 Eras- 
mus’ Greek New Testament had 
appeared, and Tyndale used it. 
He was later also in touch with 
Luther in Germany. 

Tyndale labored to make the 
Bible available even to “a boy 
that driveth a plough.” He was a 
scholar who was moved by an in- 
tense concern to place his great 
learning at the service of the 
least privileged, culturally and so- 
cially speaking. That such a man 
should be willing to be a martyr 
for that cause suggests that the 
Christian gospel has power to ap- 
peal to people of every level of 
culture and learning. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Suggestions made in the section 
“Preparing to Teach” need not be 
repeated here. All that needs to 
be added is the thought that well- 
worded questions for discussion 
at crucial points are always use- 
ful. They should be so phrased as 
to eliminate the possibility of a 
Yes or No answer. 


In CLOSING 


Your group may have become 
so interested in certain phases of 
your study that you have devi- 
ated from your prepared outline. 
If so, you can summarize a few 
essential points, hoping next time 
to pick up the threads which 
have been left dangling. However, 
don’t worry too much about these 
loose ends. Your aim is to stimu- 
late interest and concern, not to 
perform the service of an ency- 
clopedia. 

Direct the attention of the 
group to next week’s lesson, 
which includes consideration of 
the familiar King James Version. 
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Later English Versions 


LEADER'S HELPS f DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In last week’s lesson we saw the 
English Bible launched on its ex- 
citing career. Since those early 
beginnings many more transla- 
tions or revisions have been made 
than most people realize. In 
America alone since 1808, the date 
of the first translation of the Bible 
into English by -an American, 
there have been over one hun- 
dred translations and revisions of 
the New Testament. And this is 
but part of the total picture of the 
history of the English Bible. 

Some of the more prominent of 
this multitude of English transla- 
tions will be considered in the fol- 
lowing lessons. For the moment, 
however, we are concerned with 
the main-line development in 
England which took place after 
Wycliffe and led to the honored 
King James Version of 1611. 

In treating the materials in this 
and the following lesson, class 
members may profitably form a 
panel or symposium. See the sec- 
tion “Involving the Group” at the 
close of this lesson for an expla- 
nation. 

Regardless of the method em- 
ployed to present the subject, you 
as the teacher will need to make 
thorough preparation. The ma- 
terial given here may be adapted 
to whatever method you wish to 
use. If members of the class are 
to participate in the presentation, 
they should be given ample time 
and resources for preparation. 

Supplementary reading from 
your selected resources (see list 
on page 22) is very important. 

If you have not yet planned for 
the use of an audio-visual, this 
would be a good time to do so. See 
the list on page 21. 

Once again, Goslin’s treatment 
of the subject in Adult Student 


should provide the outline and 
form the basis of your lesson. As 
you prepare to teach, you should 
remember that you want to help 
the class realize that the King 
James Version was not a gift di- 
rect from heaven, but, granting 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, the 
gift of Tyndale and Coverdale and 
others who prepared the way for 
this version. 

In broader context its beautiful 
and powerful English is a gift of 
the Elizabethan age into which 
many persons, Shakespeare in 
particular, had poured their con- 
tributions. The earlier versions 
each marked steps in the stairway 
leading to the King James Ver- 
sion. 

In dealing with the earlier ver- 
sions, however, you will want the 
class to appreciate them also for 
their own values. These transla- 
tors did not know that they were 
preparing the way for the King 
James Version, and each version 
has a uniqueness and individual- 
ity of its own. You may recall that 
when Paul wrote his individual 
letters he did not realize that he 
was writing what would later be- 
come parts of the Bible. Thus do 
men often write better than they 
realize. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The acceptance of Tyndale’s 
Bible 
II. From the Great Bible to the 
Bishops’ Bible 
Ill. The Rheims-Douay Bible 
IV. The King James Version 


To Brecmn 


The King James Version was 
for so long the Bible to many peo- 
ple that they could not conceive 
of any other. Without any knowl- 
edge of the background out of 
which it came or of the way in 
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which its translators understood 
their own work, many came to 
think of it as the original Bible. 
A good beginning for this lesson 
would be to take note of this and 
to point out how erroneous an im- 
pression it is. 

To this initial observation can 
be added Goslin’s statement that 
the problem in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was no longer the acceptance 
of the Bible but the question of 
which Bible. More and more Eng- 
lish versions were presented to 
the public, much as is the situa- 
tion today. 

Here you may emphasize the 
tremendous importance of the in- 
vention of the printing press, the 
first major job of which was the 
printing of the Latin Bible be- 
tween 1454 and 1456. The story of 
its invention may be told briefly. 

After this invention, copies of 
the English Bible could be pre- 
pared in great numbers for dis- 
tribution. Previously all copies 
had to be written by hand. You 
might briefly remind the group 
that many errors inevitably oc- 
curred in the process of copying 
manuscripts by hand. 

You may wish to observe that 
the printing press is but one of 
the ways by which human inven- 
tion has assisted the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

You may also review the con- 
tributions of Wycliffe, who did 
his work before the printing press, 
and those of Tyndale, who had 
the advantage of its power. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The acceptance of Tyndale’s 
Bible 


This topic includes what Goslin 
says about the work of Coverdale 
and John Rogers. The significant 
fact, in Goslin’s words, is that the 
version produced as the result of 
Rogers’ work was “used as the 
foundation for future revisions.” 

Here is a good place to draw 
the distinction between an origi- 
nal translation from the ancient 
Hebrew and Greek and revisions 
of the English text as such. Tyn- 
dale was a translator. He pro- 
duced a rugged, masculine trans- 
lation from the Hebrew and 
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Greek texts available to him. 
Coverdale, on the other hand, 
knew little about the original lan- 
guages. He worked over what 
others had done, making compari- 
sons with German and Latin 
translations. He had “a gift for 
melodious expression.” 

Rogers also had literary ability. 
Thus he worked over Tyndale’s 
text, revising it with the help of 
Coverdale’s work. The result in- 
cluded beauty of expression as 
well as Tyndale’s originality in 
translation. 

Since Rogers did not want 
Tyndale or himself to get into 
trouble with the authorities, he 
used the fictitious name of 
Thomas Matthew. Matthew’s 
Bible, therefore, was actually a 
Tyndale-Coverdale Bible revised 
by Rogers. 

This was not the first time that 
such a method had been used. 
You will recall that the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha contains sev- 
eral writings under assumed 
names, such as the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Another body of Jewish 
writings is called the pseudepig- 
rapha (writings under assumed 





names), such as Enoch. Many 
writings in the Apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha took the names 
of ancient worthies in order to 
gain prestige and to avoid trouble 
from the authorities. 

From the time of Rogers on, 
however, there was less reason 
to fear persecution, since English 
translations were becoming ac- 
ceptable to the authorities. They 
were moving toward “authorized” 
status—approved by the political 
as well as the church authorities. 


II. From the Great Bible to the 
Bishops’ Bible 


Perhaps the most significant as- 
pect of the production of English 
versions in the sixteenth century 
is the fact that by the early seven- 
teenth century the English public 
had several versions of great 
merit. 

The one that dominated the re- 
ligious and cultural scene for 
three centuries was the King 
James Version of 1611. From our 
perspective that may seem natu- 
ral enough, but it may not have 
seemed so at that time. What 
made this version so outstanding? 
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Make the point clear that the 
King James Version was not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all. 
Other Bibles were as entrenched 
in the affections of people as the 
King James Version later came to 
be. This version was as much re- 
sisted at that time as the Revised 

tandard Version has been in our 
time by persons for whom the 
King James Version is still the 
Bible. It had to win its way 
through a strenuous struggle. 

In order to appreciate this 
fact we need information about 
the various Bibles that appeared 
in the sixteenth century. In addi- 
tion to those of Tyndale, Cover- 
dale, and Rogers (Matthew’s 
Bible), there were the Great 
Bible, ‘Taverner’s Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, and the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

Goslin tells the story of these 
versions. His material should be 
supplemented by your reading 
from selected resources (see 
page 22). This would be a good 
time to have a panel presentation 
(see “Involving the Group”) to 
compare the different versions. In 
any case, you will want to give a 
capsule summary of each one, 
picking out the high points of 
each. 

The Great Bible was the first 
“authorized version.” What does 
this mean? By whom was it au- 
thorized? Did all the people ac- 
cept it as such, or was its au- 
thorization accepted only by cer- 
tain groups? Another question is, 
Why was it called the “Great 
Bible”? Other questions are: Who 
was Taverner? What did he con- 
tribute? Why was his work over- 
shadowed by the Great Bible? 
These questions may be used to 
lead into discussion of the Great 
Bible and Taverner’s Bible. 

The Geneva Bible concerns us 
next. Where did it get its name? 
Why did it arise in Geneva? How 
was it related to the Great Bible? 
How did it come about that for 
the first time in a major transla- 
tion the chapters were broken up 
into verses? 

You will want to emphasize this 
important development. Briefly 
remind the class that the original 

manuscripts did not contain chap- 


ter and verse divisions, although 
the chapter divisions had now 
been in use for some time. Point 
out that these divisions do not al- 
ways correspond to the sense of 
the passage and that revisers have 
to face this problem. 

Notice the popularity of the 
Geneva Bible even after the King 
James Version had been intro- 
duced in 1611. By mid-seven- 
teenth century well over a hun- 
dred editions had been published. 

By contrast the Bishops’ Bible 
(1568) “did not supplant the 
Geneva Bible in the minds and 
hearts of the people.” It was not 
reprinted after 1606. Even though 
it was “authorized,” it did not suc- 
ceed. Why? The answer to this 
question suggests that more than 
official authorization is required to 
make a document live. 

We may ask, for example, why 
certain early Christian writings 
were accepted into the New Tes- 
tament canon while others were 
excluded. The official test was 
whether they were apostolic, 
written by or under the influence 
of an apostle. But there was an 
unofficial test as well, one that 
had to do with the intrinsic ap- 
peal of the writing. And we may 
be sure that some came to be con- 
sidered apostolic just because they 
were so popular. So it has been 
with English translations. The Ge- 
neva Bible is a good example. That 
the King James Version was able 
to win its way against the Geneva 
Bible speaks volumes for its in- 
trinsic value, both as literature 
and as religion. 


III. The Rheims-Douay Bible 


The main stream of English 
translation concerns the Church 
of England, but the Roman Cath- 
odic Church was active in Eng- 
lish translation also. One reason 
for this was the necessity of pro- 
tecting itself against the impact of 
Protestantism inspired by trans- 
lation of the Bible. 

The New Testament translation 
produced by the Roman Catholics 
was called the Rheims Version, 
after the name of the place where 
it was published. This was com- 
pleted in 1582. The Old Testament 
was completed in 1609-10 and was 





called the Douay Bible. One can 
thus speak of the Roman Catholic 
Rheims-Douay Bible, or more 
simply, the Douay Bible. 

Later we shall have occasion to 
take note of more recent Roman 
Catholic translations. For now we 
can confine attention to the fact 
that the sixteenth-century activity 
of the Church of England had its 
counterpart in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Note that the Douay 
translators simply employed the 
Latin Vulgate of Jerome and did 
their translating in a rather 
wooden and mechanical fashion, 
whereas most of the Protestant 
translators were translating the 
original languages in a more cre- 
ative way. 

The whole question arises as to 
what is good translating. Should 
it be as literal as possible? How 
much imagination is permissible? 
Should it be paraphrased? These 
questions need not be discussed at 
this point, but they can be raised 
for future reference. 


IV. The King James Version 


The story of the origin of the 
King James Version is related 
simply and directly by Goslin. 
You will want to consider the re- 
ligious and the political factors 
that combined to stimulate the de- 
sire for a version that might be 
acceptable to all. 

Within the Bible itself, more 
particularly with reference to the 
Old Testament than to the New, 
politics had a significant bearing 
upon religious developments. In 
connection with the formation of 
a committee to translate the Bible 
you may want to recall that a simi- 
lar committee of scholars was 
brought into being to produce the 
Greek Septuagint centuries be- 
fore. 

In subsequent lessons we shall 
see this same method employed a 
number of times. In this way 
scholarly and religious talents 
may be pooled for the sake of the 
church as a whole. You may well 
note one difference between the 
situation at the time of King 
James and later situations in 
England and in the United 
States. Because the Anglican 
Church was a state church, the 
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permission and support of the 
Crown was essential to an “au- 
thorized” version. In the United 
States, however, authorization 
does not need nor desire po- 
litical support, and the newest 
English translation has not needed 
it. 

In this lesson we are considering 
the relation of the King James 
Version to the versions that pre- 
ceded it. In the following two les- 
sons the perspective will be that 
of later Bibles as compared with 
the King James Version. 

You will want the class to be- 
come familiar with the Preface to 
the King James Version. Point out 
that the translators expected it 
to be included in every printing 
of the Bible. Only in recent years 
has it been omitted from pub- 
lished editions. 

The following excerpt stating 
their principles of translation is 
especially significant: 

“Truly, good Christian Reader, 
we never thought from the begin- 
ning that we should need to make 
a new translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one; .. . but to 
make a good one better, or out of 
many good ones one principal 
good one, not justly to be ex- 
cepted against; that hath been our 
endeavour, that our mark. To 
that purpose there were many 
chosen, that were greater in other 
men’s eyes than in their own, and 
that sought the truth rather than 
their own praise. ... And in what 
sort did these assemble? In the 
trust of their own knowledge, or 
of their sharpness of wit, or deep- 
ness of judgment, as it were in an 
arm of flesh? At no hand. They 
trusted in him that hath the key 
of David, opening, and no man 
shutting; they prayed to the Lord, 
the Father of our Lord, to the ef- 
fect that St. Augustine did: ‘O 
let thy Scriptures be my pure de- 
light; let me not be deceived in 
them, neither let me deceive by 
them.’ In this confidence, and 
with this devotion, did they as- 
semble together; not too many, 
lest one should trouble another; 
and yet many, lest many things 
haply might escape them. If you 
ask what they had before them, 
truly it was the Hebrew text of 
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the Old Testament, the Greek of 
the New. ... These tongues... 
we set before us to translate, be- 
ing the tongues wherein God was 
pleased to speak to his Church by 
his Prophets and _ Apostles. 
Neither did we run over the work 
with that posting haste that the 
Septuagint did, if that be true 
which is reported of them... . 
The work hath not been huddled 
up in seventy two days, but hath 
cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven 
times seventy two days, and more. 
Matters of such weight and conse- 
quence are to be speeded with 
maturity: for in a business of mo- 
ment a man feareth not the 
blame of convenient slackness. 
Neither did we think much to con- 
sult the translators or commenta- 
tors, Chaldee, Hebrew, Syrian, 
Greek, or Latin; no, nor the Span- 
ish, French, Italian, or Dutch; 
neither did we disdain to revise 
that which we had done, and to 
bring back to the anvil that which 
we had hammered: but having 
and using as great helps as were 
needful, and fearing no reproach 
for slowness, nor coveting praise 
for expedition, we have at length, 
through the good hand of the Lord 
upon us, brought the work to that 
pass that you see.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


As has been indicated, you may 
wish to employ the technique of 
a panel or a symposium. 

A panel is made up of a moder- 
ator and several participants who 
sit together, preferably around a 
table, and discuss among them- 
selves the issue of the moment. 
Each represents one point of ap- 
proach; the moderator serves to 
introduce the subject, keep the 
discussion moving, and bring it 
to a conclusion. Before the time 
is up, the class as a whole may 
be brought into the discussion by 
being allowed to ask questions of 
the panel members or by express- 
ing opinions. 

With direct reference to this 
lesson, you can have each of the 
versions involved represented by 
one person. Each is informed 
about his own version and is pre- 
pared to show how it is different 





from or similar to other versions. 
Several familiar passages, such as 
those given on page 36, may be 
chosen for this. Other compari- 
sons and descriptions of the early 
English versions will be found in 
the resources listed on page 22. 

The moderator can open the 
subject by having the person rep- 
resenting Coverdale or the Mat- 
thew’s Bible read the passage 
chosen for comparison. Then 
other panel members may add 
their contributions. Although you 
want this to be as informal and 
spontaneous as possible, it would 
be well to have an advance ses- 
sion in preparation. 

A symposium is a variation of 
the panel. Instead of a spontane- 
ous setting the several partici- 
pants are prepared to make short 
presentations of the version they 
represent, followed by a general 
discussion in which members of 
the class ask questions or make 
comments. This may be varied by 
having the speakers form a 
panel (as above) after their for- 
mal speeches, discussing the 
question among themselves. 

Another variation on _ this 
method is to have the persons who 
are to represent the point of view 
of each version try to personify 
the individuals such as Coverdale, 
Rogers, or a representative of per- 
sons involved in creating the 
other versions. 


In CLOSING 


Bring the lesson period to a 
close by re-emphasizing the main 
points of the total discussion. 
This can be done by asking a few 
pointed questions. For example, 
with reference to the Geneva 
Bible, you can ask, “Why was the 
Geneva Bible not supplanted 
by the Bishops’ Bible? Why was 
it popular even after the King 
James Version appeared?” With 
reference to the King James Ver- 
sion you might ask, “What factors 
caused the king to encourage an 
official translation at that time?” 

If you would rather, you could 
work up a few simple summary 
statements. The value of questions 
is that you not only summarize 
what has been said, but you help 
keep the class thinking. 
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OCTOBER 22: 


The Revised Version 
and Modern Speech Translations 


(World Service Sunday*) 


LEADER'S HELPS yf DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Perhaps the first thing to do is 
to check your perspective on the 
history of English translations; 
for example, do you have clearly 
in mind the period of time dur- 
ing which the King James Ver- 
sion reigned supreme in Protes- 
tantism? It appeared in 1611. Not 
until 1870, about two hundred 
and sixty years later, did an of- 
ficial body of the church vote to 
revise it. 

The significance of this is ap- 
parent when the period cf time 
from Tyndale’s Bible to the King 
James is recalled, less than a hun- 
dred years. And the Geneva 
Bible appeared only fifty-one 
years before the King James and 
continued to be influential long 
after 1611. 

The use of the word “Revised” 
with reference to the titles of ver- 
sions should be noted. There are 
two such titles in this and the fol- 
lowing lesson, and by implication 
a third. The English Revised Ver- 
sion appeared in 1881 (New Tes- 
tament) and 1885 (Old Testa- 
ment). This was followed by the 
American Standard Version in 
1901, which was a counterpart of 
the English Revised Version. 

These two Bibles are treated in 
today’s lesson. They were the re- 
sults of the decision in 1870 of a 
convocation of English church- 
men to revise the King James Ver- 
sion, Our next lesson concentrates 
upon another revision, the Re- 
vised Standard Version of 1946 
(New Testament) and 1952 (Old 
Testament). 


_—- 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


Still another distinction to be 
made is that between an author- 
ized and an unauthorized version 
or translation. The King James 
Version and the three revised 
versions mentioned above were 
all authorized by an ecclesiastical 
body. Most of the modern-speech 
translations, however, such as 
those by James Moffatt and Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, were produced by 
individuals working on their own. 

As this implies, an authorized 
version is usually produced by a 
committee of scholars selected 
for the purpose by those who give 
authority to the project, while the 
others are usually done by indi- 
viduals. James Moffatt’s transla- 
tion, for example, is stamped with 
the characteristics of Moffatt’s 
point of view and _ interests, 
whereas the authorized versions 
reflect committee decisions. 

This distinction may be ob- 
served by comparing the prefaces 
of some of the modern-speech 
translations with those of the 
authorized versions. The English 
Revised Version, the American 
Standard Version, the Revised 
Standard Version, as well as most 
modern translations, contain a 
preface explaining the causes and 
the nature of the edition. 

Your preparation should in- 
clude also organizing the material 
for class discussion and securing 
additional information. The ma- 
terial falls naturally into two 
major divisions, the revision of 
the King James Version and the 
modern-speech translations. 

Two questions arise: (1) What 
were the causes of these revisions 
and translations? (2) How do the 


various versions and translations 
compare with the King James 
Version and with one another? 

Goslin’s material gives an ex- 
cellent explanation of why the 
churchmen of the late nineteenth 
century felt that a revision was 
desirable. Books listed on page 
22 will provide supplementary ma- 
terial on this. 

Goslin does not, however, give 
much attention to actual compari- 
sons of the versions. The class it- 
self can compare selected pas- 
sages, and you can prepare for 
this by making your own com- 
parisons. Goslin’s characteriza- 
tion of modern-speech transla- 
tions is helpful, but, once again, 
you and the class will need to 
make your own comparisons. 

You may wish to have another 
panel or symposium presentation 
this week. You will find sugges- 
tions for such in the “Involving 
the Group” section below. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Revising the King James Ver- 

sion 

A. Causes 

B. English and American Ver- 
sions 

II. Modern-speech translations 

A. Outstanding examples 

B. The nature of such transla- 
tions 


To Brecin 


Observe that the King James 
Version reigned supreme in the 
Protestant world for over two 
hundred and fifty years before a 
serious official revision was 
undertaken. Remind the class of 
the process that led up to the 
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appearance of the King James 
Version and that it had to win its 
way against the Geneva Bible in 
the affections of the people. 

Suggest also that our familiar- 
ity with the King James Version 
has made it difficult for some to 
consider new revisions and trans- 
lations without prejudice. This is 
not wholly prejudice, to be sure, 
since the King James Version has 
great merit. 

Indicate again that this has al- 
ways been the case when a par- 
ticular version of the Bible has 
become popular. Some who liked 
the Geneva Bible, for example, 
found it very difficult to consider 
the King James Bible favorably. 
Then you can re-emphasize the 
fact that the translators them- 
selves, judging by what they 
wrote in the prefaces to their 
works, did not expect their work 
to be the final word on transla- 
tion. 

This approach to the study may 
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help prepare the class for con- 
sidering the more recent works 
with an open mind. 

Before getting into the major 
content of the lesson you may 
want to note the distinctions in 
terms which have been suggested 
under “Preparing to Teach.” On 
the other hand, you may prefer to 
let these distinctions emerge as 
you go along and then to mention 
them in the conclusion of the les- 
son. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Revising the King James Ver- 

sion 

A. Causes. The action of the 
convocation of English churchmen 
in 1870 is more result than cause. 
It did initiate the process of re- 
vision, of course, but it was stim- 
ulated by deeper causes. These 
underlying reasons are our con- 
cern here. Generally speaking, 
these have to do with the change 
in intellectual climate caused by 


modern science in the nineteenth 


century, including its effects up- 
on the study of the Bible. 

More specifically, there were 
four sound reasons why a revision 
was necessary. Goslin states these 
concisely and then elaborates cn 
certain of them. 

Since people tend to think open- 
mindedly about a subject once 
they see the reasons for it, this 
may be the most important unit 
in the lesson. If you can get noth- 
ing else across to the class besides 
these reasons, it will have been an 
hour well spent. 

Now we begin to see the valie 
of the first two lessons in this 
series, since the materials treated 
there bear upon these reasons, 
especially those having to do with 
manuscripts and early transla- 
tions. You may well review that 
material in this connection. 

The key to understanding in 
this area is the realization that 
our English versions are transla- 
tions of documents that were writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew and 
Greek. The Septuagint was a 
translation of Hebrew into Greek. 
The Latin Vulgate was a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and so on. If the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New Testament are to be 
translated into English, several 
things must be known. These cor- 
respond to the first two reasons 
Goslin cites. 

The translator must know what 
words the original writing con- 
tained. This can only be decided 
when all the available manv- 
scripts are compared and a deci- 
sion made in disputed places as 
to what was the original text. As 
Goslin says, since 1611 many in- 
portant manuscripts have been 
discovered which have made it 
possible for us to have a more ac- 
curate text than was available to 
the translators of the King James 
Version. 

The translator must know also 
what the Hebrew and the Greek 


expressions in the original writ- 


ings meant to those who wrote 
them and those who read them. 
How can that meaning be proper- 
ly expressed in English? Ovher 
discoveries in recent years, as (os 
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lin adds, have helped us answer 
this question. Above all, we have 
learned that the New Testament 


‘was written in the everyday 


speech of ordinary people, not in 
the artificial literary Greek of 
book publication in the first cen- 
tury. Archaeological discoveries 
have aided in this work also. 
The fourth reason for a revision, 


.the change in the English language 


between the seventeenth cen- 
tury and our day, will concern us 
more directly in the next lesson. 

B. English and American Ver- 
sions. Goslin deals more with the 
former than with the latter, and 
for the purposes of this lesson we 
shall concentrate on it. 

Note that those responsible for 
the revision realized that there 
would be great resistance on the 
part of many for whom the King 
James Version was the Bible. The 
need for a revision might not be 
so apparent to persons uninitiated 
in scholarly work. Thus they pro- 
ceeded cautiously. 

The Church of England scholars 
were supplemented by those be- 
longing to the Nonconformists, as 
Protestant bodies outside the 
Church of England are called in 
Great Britain. 

The revisers took a very con- 
servative approach to the changes 
to be made. They were especially 
concerned to retain the flavor of 
the Elizabethan English of the 
King James Version. Goslin 
makes this clear in citing the four 
rules for the translation commit- 
tee. He also indicates the losses 
that resulted from this approach. 

On the whole, the most that can 
be said for this revision is, quoting 
Goslin, “that it was a step in the 
right direction.” Practically no 
one, including the revisers them- 
selves, was satisfied, either in 
England or in America. What was 
done about it we shall see later. 


II. Modern-speech translations 


A. Outstanding examples. Gos- 
lin lists some of these. Perhaps 
the most widely circulated and 
usec is The Bible: A New Trans- 
laticn, by James Moffatt. At the 
present moment J. B. Phillips’ 
The New Testament in Modern 
Engiish is very popular. 


Indicate to the class how ex- 
tensive such translating is, since 
the few mentioned by Goslin are 
but a sampling of the best. You 
will recall that in America alone 
there have been over one hun- 
dred revisions and translations 
since the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. While most of 
these have been produced for 
small groups of readers, it does 
show that the work of translating 
has been going on. Some of these 
versions have been designed to 
serve special interests, such as 
the one that translates “to bap- 
tize” as “to immerse.” Others 
have been prepared for more gen- 
eral use. 

B. The nature of such transla- 
tions. Goslin gives a general indi- 
cation of the differences among 
them as well as the goals they 
sought to achieve. Since J. B. 
Phillips’ translation is so popular 
today, we may well give it some 
specific attention. 

Phillips worked on the basis of 
these five principles: He sought 
to employ the English that is com- 
monly spoken today. He expanded 
the original wording when it 
seemed necessary to make sense 
of the passage. In reproducing 
New Testament letters, such as 
Paul’s, he tried to make them 
read like letters, not like theologi- 





cal treatises. He tried to make his 
translation “flow.” Above all, he 
wanted it to be easy to read. 

' The Basie Bible,’ in Basic Eng- 
lish, limited its vocabulary to 
common words as defined by the 
Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection for the Teaching of Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language 
(1936; out of print). 

You should at least mention 
the Roman Catholic Confrater- 
nity Edition of the New Testa- 
ment of 1941. This is a revision of 
the Challoner-Rheims Version, 
although it amounts to a new 
translation. The Vulgate text is 
still used but in an improved 
form, and frequent notes are made 
with reference to the Greek text. 
The best translation by a Roman 
Catholic, authorized by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, is that by 
Ronald A. Knox (New Testa- 
ment, 1945; Old Testament, 1949). 

Jewish translations of the Old 
Testament also deserve at least 
passing mention if you can ob- 
tain such information. 

You do not have time to deal 
in detail with all these transla- 
tions, but even a sentence about 
the work being done outside 
Protestant circles should widen 
the perspective of the class. 

You may indicate that these. 
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Moral Imperatives in the Space Age 


During November the Adult Fellowship Series course will focus 
attention on specific moral demands raised by developments of 
the space age and affecting our human relations. 


November 5: The World Scene 


November 12: The Church in the New World Scene 
November 19: The New Age and Old Moral Principles 
November 26: The Old Gospel in the New Age 


RESOURCES * 


Present Trends in Christian Thought, by L. Harold DeWolf; As- 
sociation Press (Reflection Book), 1960; 50 cents. 
In Place of Folly, by Norman Cousins; Harper and Brothers, 1961; 


$3; paper, $1.50. 


Who Wants Disarmament? by Richard J. Barnet; Beacon Press, 


1960; $3.50; paper, $1.45. 


God’s Mission—and Ours, by Eugene L. Smith; Abingdon Press. 


1961; $3.25. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 





modern-speech translations have 
incorporated the values of recent 
manuscript discoveries as well as 
of the work of biblical scholars 
and translators of the past. 

Does it occur to you that the 
very genius of Protestantism is 
being expressed in this variety of 
translations? The Protestant tem- 
per is not characterized by an au- 
thoritarian spirit. It rests back 
upon individual experience as 
the Holy Spirit speaks directly to 
the human heart. The variety of 
translations is but one form of 
that individualism, but it is a valid 
one. It is the spirit of Protestant- 
ism as well which led to transla- 
tion in the first place, that each 
individual might be in a posi- 
tion to hear God’s Word directly 
from the printed page. 

Have you thought about ways 
in which Protestantism has 
helped temper the authoritarian 
spirit of Roman Catholicism? 
This is observable in the United 
States, for example, where the 
democratic spirit in politics and in 
culture has forced the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to give lip 
service at least to the American 
tradition. 

We see this also in regard to 
translation of the Bible. As Prot- 
estantism made the Bible avail- 
able to people in a language they 
could read without the help of a 
priest, the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in self-defense was forced 
to translate too. This was not the 
only motive, but it does suggest 
values of our Protestant heritage 
and spirit. 

Thoughts such as these may 
find expression in your teaching. 
Sometimes the overtones of a les- 
son are more valuable than the 
material as such. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may refer back to the cor- 
responding section in the last les- 
son for suggestions about a panel 
or symposium technique. By this 
time you may have used one or 
the other of these methods. The 
exact technique is not so impor- 
tant as the involvement of the 
class members in the discussion. 
For today’s lesson a comparison of 
selected passages from various 
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modern versions will make a 
profitable presentation. 

Note the comparisons given on 
page 36. You will probably want 
to use additional translations and 
various Scripture passages. The 
interests of the class members 
should guide the selection. This 
can be a fascinating study and 
can lead to fresh insights con- 
cerning familiar passages. 


In CLOSING 


You may want to bring out the 
distinctive emphases of today’s 
discussion through a summary. 

Or you may wish to conclude 
with a question such as this, 
Have these recent translations 
and versions replaced the King 
James Version? Although this 
could be discussed very appro- 
priately after the consideration of 
the Revised Standard Version 
next week, it is pertinent here. 

The point of this question is 
suggested by a remark James 
Moffatt is supposed to have made 
when, sitting in a service of wor- 
ship, he heard his translation read 
from the pulpit as the Scripture 
lesson: “If I had ever suspected 
that this would happen, I should 
never have published a line of 
‘Moffatt’s Bible!’ ” In his mind at 
least the translation which he had 
produced was for scholarly study 
and the classroom, to be used 
along with the King James Ver- 
sion and not to replace it. 

The late Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
great Old Testament scholar that 
he was, preferred the King James 
Version in public worship. 

So the question becomes, not 
whether the time-honored King 
James Version has been replaced 
but should it be replaced. This is 
not an easy question to answer, 
and much difference of opinion 
exists. In many passages mod- 
ern renderings give a more accu- 
rate translation of the original. 
Let us for the moment be content 
to raise the question, not to an- 
swer it. 

Such a question to the class in 
closing can prepare the way for 
next week’s subject, for the Re- 
vised Standard Version must be 
considered before the question 
can be answered. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


The Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament came out 
in 1946 and the Old Testament 
in 1952. It has come to be widely 
used in the United States. Its pro- 
moters are making every effort to 
convince us that it is rapidly be- 
coming the Bible. 

Whether or not this is the case, 
or ever should be, the publication 
of this version was a very signifi- 
cant event in the history of Eng- 
lish translation. This lesson gives 
us the opportunity to grasp its re- 
lationship to its predecessors and 
to estimate something of its value. 
Thus we shall have brought our 
study of the history of the English 
Bible up to the present date. 

The article “The Newest Trans- 
lation,’ by Charles M. Laymon 
(pages 1-3), will be a helpful re- 
source for this lesson. 

Probably the best way to pre- 
pare the lesson is first to get an 
over-all view such as is given by 
Goslin in Adult Student. Then 
read the Preface in a copy of the 
Revised Standard Version. There 
you will find a general picture of 
the new version in relation to 
older ones, but it refers you to 
other materials to see fully 
the lines along which the revision 
proceeded. These materials, An 
Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament and An Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Old Testament,! may be in your 
church-school library. 

A few of the Bible words that 
have changed in meaning are in- 
dicated in the Preface of the Re- 
vised Standard Version. These 
are typical. A member of the 
class can be assigned to prepare 4 
class report on this interesting 


1 Thomas Nelson and Sons; 25 cents each. 
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and important aspect of the trans- 
lating process. 

It may be interesting to com- 
pare the statement in the R.S.V. 
Preface with a similar one from 
Tyndale’s Preface printed in 1530. 
He was concerned not only with 
providing a reliable text, but also 
with combating heretical interpre- 
tations: 

“T had perceaved by expery- 
ence, how that it was impossible 
to stablysh the laye people in any 
truth, except the scripture were 
playnly layde before their eyes in 
their mother tonge, that they 
might se the processe, ordre and 
meaninge of the texte? for els 
what so ever truth is taught them, 
these ennymyes of all truth 
qwench it ageyne, partly with the 
smoke of their bottomlesse pytte 
wherof thou readest apocalipsis 
ix. that is, with apparent reasons 
of sophistrye and traditions of 
their awne makynge, founded 
with out grounde of scripture, and 
partely in iugglinge with the 
texte, expoundinge it in soch a 
sense as is impossible to gether of 
the texte, if thou see the processe 
ordre and meaninge thereof.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why a Revised Standard 
Version? 
A. Manuscript discoveries 
B. Word changes 

II. Value of the version 
A. Positive 
B. Limitations 

lil. What of the future? 


To BEGIN 


If you ended last week’s lesson 
with the question as to whether or 
not the King James Version 
should be replaced, you can begin 
at that point. The Revised Stan- 
dard Version is the work that real- 


ly makes the question relevant 
for the American public. You 
may want to recall what was said 
about James Moffatt’s attitude to- 
ward his own translation with 
reference to its use in public wor- 
ship. 

Many scholars are by no means 
completely satisfied with the Re- 
vised Standard Version. They see 
in it a significant advance and are 
glad for the improvements over 
previous versions, including the 
King James Version. They realize 
that new translations are required 
in order to embody recent infor- 
mation from manuscript and lan- 
guage study and also in order to 
bring the meaning of the original 
languages to life in modern speech. 
This and much else is on the pos- 
itive side. 

On the other hand, these 
scholars have little sympathy 
with the promotional emphases 
that imply that with this version 
the necessity of further transla- 
tion has been ended. They see this 
version as a transitional one, very 
useful in many ways but by no 
means completely satisfactory or 
final. 

As you prepare to deal with 
the Revised Standard Version, 
you may want to keep in mind the 
difference between the views of 
scholars and those of promoters 
who want a book to sell and to 
keep on selling. If you have read 
Goslin’s material, you will see 
that he has the larger perspective. 

Most things are more valuable 
in some ways and less valuable in 
others. It is no discredit to a ver- 
sion of the Bible to say that it is 
not the last word, let alone the 
final word, on translation. Our 
task is to determine what is valu- 
able without accepting all parts 
uncritically. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Why a Revised Standard Ver- 
sion? 

What is the Revised Standard 
Version? Why did it come into 
being? The first of these questions 
can be summarized with the help 
of the Preface and the supplemen- 
tary materials. The more impor- 
tant question is that about the 
causes of this revision. 

A. Manuscript discoveries. By 
this time you will be familiar with 
the reasons for recent transla- 
tions. These are true also with re- 
gard to the Revised Standard 
Version. That is, the English Re- 
vised Version and many modern- 
speech translations were inspired 
by the better knowledge of the 
Bible text which manuscript dis- 
covery and the science of textual 
criticism made available. Along 
with this had come better knowl- 
edge of the ancient languages. 

The Revised Standard Version 
committee realized that since the 
publication of the English Revised 
Version many significant ad- 
vances had been made with re- 
gard to manuscript discovery and 
related fields. You can read about 
this in Adult Student and in your 
other resources. 

Remembering the _ teacher’s 
technique of repetition as well as 
the concern for direct contact 
with data, you may want to recall 
earlier mention of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. These finds have been 
too recent to have much effect up- 
on the Revised Standard Version, 
but they can dramatize the way 
in which unexpected discoveries 
may at any moment provide in- 
valuable tools for the scholars’ 
work of translation. 

If you are at all familiar with 
the Gospel of Thomas (see ADULT 
TEACHER, June, 1961) and other 
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The Language of the Bible 


Translators in every age have labored to make the message 
of the Bible clear to readers of their generation. The following 
selections illustrate the changing nature of language and the slight 
variations in interpretation at the hands of various translators. 
You may want to compare these readings with the text in the King 
James or Revised Standard Version. 


Psatms 23:1-2a 


The Lord gouereneth me, and no thing schal faile to me; in the 
place of pasture there he hath set me. (Second Wycliffite Bible) 

The Lorde is my shepherde, I can wante nothinge. He fedeth me 
in a grene pasture, (Coverdale) 

God is my sheephearde, therefore I can lacke nothyng: He wyll 
cause me to repose my selfe in pasture full of grasse, (Bishops’ 
Bible) 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want; in green pastures he 
makes me lie down; (Smith and Goodspeed *) 


PrRovERBS 15:17 


Better is a meace of potage with loue, then a fat oxe with euell wyll. 
(Coverdale) 

Better is a dinner of grene herbs where loue is, than a stalled oxe 
and hatred therewith. (Geneva Bible) 

It is better to be called to herbs with charitie, then to a fatted calfe 
with hatred. (Reims-Douay Bible) 

Better a dish of vegetables, with love, than the best beef served 
with hatred. (Moffatt *) 


MattTHew 6:9-10 


Oure fadir that art in heuenes, halwid be thi name; thi kyngdom 
cumme to, be thi wille don (First Wycliffite Bible) 

O oure father, which art in heven halewed be thy name. Let thy 
kyngdome come. Thy wyll be fulfilled, (Tyndale) 

Our heavenly Father, may your name be honored; 

May your kingdom come, and your will be done (Phillips*) 


1 Cortntuians 13: 4-5a 


Charite is pacient, it is benynge; ... , it doeth not wickidli, it is not 
blowun, (Second Wycliffite Bible) 

Love suffereth longe, and is corteous. . . . Love doth nott frawardly, 
swelleth not, (Tyndale) 

Love is patient and kind; love is not . . . boastful; it is not arro- 
gant or rude. (Revised Standard Version) 

Love is patient; love is kind and envies no one. Love is never boast- 
ful, nor conceited, nor rude; (The New English Bible‘) 


HEBREWS 11:1a 


Forsothe faith is the substaunce of thingis that ben to be hopid, 
(First Wycliffite Bible) 

Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, (King James Ver- 
sion 

Now Soak is the assurance of things hoped for, (Revised Standard 
Version) 

Faith gives substance to our hopes, and makes us certain of realities 
we do not see. (The New English Bible’) 


1 The Bible: An American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed; 
reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 

2 The Bible: A New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lishers. 

2 The New Testament in Modern English, copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by 
permission of the University of Chicago Press. 

4 The New English Bible; copyright The Delegates of the Oxford University Press 
and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 1961. 


5 Ibid. 








ancient writings discovered re- 
cently in Egypt, you can add them 
to the picture. However, they bear 
more directly on other aspects of 
Bible study than on translation. 

B. Word changes. This area 
provides the most direct contect 
between the layman and _ the 
scholar. If you find yourself some- 
what confused by the complex- 
ities of manuscript comparison 
and language relationships, you 
should not worry. Many scholzrs 
who are not specialists in textual 
criticism are, relatively speaking, 
also confused at times. 

A comparison of English words, 
however, is self-explanatory. To 
be told, for example, that in the 
time of King James the word 
“prevent” meant “precede” en- 
ables us to appreciate the change 
in translation of Matthew 17: 25. 
The King James Version reads, 
“And when he was come into the 
house, Jesus prevented him, say- 
ing, What thinkest thou, .. .?” 
The Revised Standard Version 
rightly has it,“and when he came 
home, Jesus spoke to him first, 
saying, ‘What do you think .. .?’” 

The use of quotation marks and 
the change from “thou” to “you” 
are other changes. Goslin cites 
several other examples. 

In this area of translation some 
members of the class may not yet 
sense exactly what is involved. 
You alone can judge whether the 
subject needs further clarification. 

You may mention the problem 
of translating a modern language, 
say German or French, into Eng- 
lish. In many church groups there 
are persons who have come from 
another country and are still hav- 
ing trouble with English. They 
are aware of the problem of ex- 
pressing in English certain foreign 
words or phrases. Persons who 
have traveled abroad no dcubt 
experienced difficulty in being 
understood or in making them- 
selves understood. 

There is even a difference be- 
tween English and American. 
For example, when you say in 
England that something is “home- 
ly,” it is probably taken as a com- 
pliment—“homey”! But call 
someone in America “homely,” 
and you are in trouble. 
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All this can be related to Bible 
translation. When the prophet Isa- 
ian spoke, he did so in his native 
Hebrew, and his oracles came to 
be written down in that tongue. 
When Paul wrote to his churches, 
he did so in Greek. Transferring 
the meaning of these expressions 
to English is difficult enough 
without using English words that 
had one sense in the sixteenth 
century and which today have a 
different, often a contradictory, 
meaning. The problem is even 
more difficult when we recall that 
the Greek of the Gospels is a 
translation of Jesus’ words 
spoken in Aramaic. 

Here is one example of how a 
cultural context alters the mean- 
ing of a word. The Greek word 
doulos is translated “servant” in 
the King James Version and 
“slave” in the Revised Standard 
Version. In order to translate the 
Greek word accurately we need 
knowledge of first-century condi- 
tions. Onesimus, for instance, in 
Paul’s Letter to Philemon was a 
“slave.” Incidentally, this is one of 
the revisions that Goodspeed 
urged in his translation. 

Thus we see that knowledge of 
the biblical background, as well 
as strictly textual and linguistic 
information, is important for cor- 
rect translation. 


Il. Value of the version 


A. Positive. The case for the 
Revised Standard Version is well 
made by those who have ex- 
plained what they were about in 
making it. Goslin’s remarks can 
serve to guide you here. There can 
not be the slightest doubt of the 
immense values of this effort to 
recapture the original meaning 
and flavor of the Bible. Working 
with the best texts available and 
equipped with many significant in- 
sights from language study and 
background study, the revisers 
have performed a great service. 

B. Limitations. If the work of 
translation is to go on creatively, 
as it should, the limitations of the 
Revised Standard Version must 
be recognized. Scholars are not 
all agreed upon what these limita- 
tions are, to be sure, but there 
Is some measure of agreement. 


Although the text of the new 
version is vastly superior to that 
of the King James Version, a still 
better text will be forthcoming, 
and with it a better translation. 
Some changes were made by the 
revision committee staff between 
the publication of the New Testa- 
ment in 1946 and the whole Bible 
in 1952—which is symbolical of 
more to come. 

The new version depended 
more upon North American 
scholars than upon a pooling of 
all English-speaking scholarship, 
although some committee mem- 
bers were European scholars re- 
sident in America. 

This year a new translation has 
appeared—The New English 
Bible: New Testament. 

During the past few months 
scholars and laymen have been 
busy comparing it with the King 
James Version and the Revised 
Standard Version. It was pre- 
pared by an outstanding group 
of English scholars, including rep- 
resentatives from the Noncon- 
formist churches. It was au- 
thorized by the churches of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. The 





































English people will likely find it 
more appealing than the Revised 
Standard Version from North 
America. (Recall the article re- 
garding this translation, page 1.) 

Suggest that appreciation of 
the great contribution of the Re- 
vised Standard Version should 
not be a blind loyalty. And for 
those not yet sufficiently intro- 
duced to it, it is more important 
to emphasize its values. 

In our day it sometimes seems 
that the Bible does not have 
much influence. Thus, whatever 
version is used, the most impor- 
tant thing is to get people to read 
it and to study it. At the same 
time, as J. B. Phillips’ experience 
teaches us, the Bible must speak 
with a familiar tone if it is to be 
listened to. It may well be that 
many people turn from it, not 
because they do not understand 
it, but because they do not want 
to face its challenge. Be that as 
it may, if the meaning is ambig- 
uous or uncertain, it cannot 
arouse a response. 

We recall that Greek-speaking 
Jews who had lost the knowledge 
of Hebrew needed a Greek trans- 
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lation, and our English forebears 
who had forgotten or had never 
known Latin could not be im- 
pressed with the Vulgate. The 
earliest English translations were 
inspired by the concern of men 
like Wycliffe and Tyndale to 
bring the Word to the common 
man in a language he could 
understand. The difference be- 
tween the settings of the King 
James Version and the Revised 
Standard Version is not exactly 
the same, but the same reason- 
ing applies. 


III. What of the future? 


Mention has already been made 
of the new English translation. 
The New Testament has just ap- 
peared. The Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha are scheduled to 
appear somewhat later. Perhaps 
it and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion will for some time go along 
side by side, the former being 
more useful to people in England 
and places where “English” is 
spoken and the latter more use- 
ful to those who speak “Ameri- 
can.” The one thing certain is 
that both will eventually be re- 
vised. 

We might with profit enlarge 
our horizon for a moment to in- 
clude the world scene. The trans- 
lation of the Bible into English 
is but one small aspect of the total 
effort of Bible translation. The 
whole Bible or portions of it have 
been translated into more than 
1100 languages and_ dialects. 
Translation continues to be a 
major concern of the missionary 
enterprise, a process that began 
early in the life of the Christian 
church. 


An analogy is suggested by this. 
Those who have been reared in 
cultures with languages other 
than English need the Word in 
their own tongue in order to ap- 
preciate its meaning and value. 
In lesser degree but still in the 
same perspective English transla- 
tion is necessary for us. Since this 
is so, we can be certain that trans- 
lation will go on, both into 
English and into other languages. 
The missionary work of the Chris- 
tian church requires it. 

Bible translation is as im- 
portant within America as within 
foreign lands for two reasons: 
Some areas of our life are as 
pagan as some we might mention 
elsewhere, and there are some 
persons eager to learn for whom 
older versions are a stumbling 
block. Whatever the language, the 
motivation and the process are the 
same. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


A comparison of passages is 
perhaps the best means of bring- 
ing understanding, and the panel 
or symposium is probably the best 
method of presentation. You may 
think of variations of this method. 

You might have a debate. One 
team would represent the King 
James Version (or some other 
translation), and the other team 
would speak for the Revised 
Standard Version. Each side 
would have two or three speakers. 
They would speak alternately, 
presenting an argument for the 
version they represent. This 
would be followed by a final re- 
buttal for each side. This requires 
a very good understanding of the 
issues as well as speaking ability. 





Five Modern Translations * 


The New English Bible: New Testament; Oxford University Press 
and Cambridge University Press, 1961; $4.95. 

The Revised Standard Version, Thomas Nelson and Sons; 1952, 
1956; prices vary with binding, page size, type size, additional 


helps ($3 and up). 


The New Testament in Modern English, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 


millian Company, 1958; $6. 


The Bible: A New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 


Brothers; $5. 


The Bible: An American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and Edgar 
J. Goodspeed; University of Chicago Press; $6. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 








The limitation of a debate is 
that it often is a way of winning 
an argument rather than a way 
of getting at the truth. Still, it 
has its values, and you may find 
it useful in arousing class interest, 

Another suggestion is that 
several members of the class be 
sent to the dictionary and to the 
selected resources to trace the de- 
velopment of English words that 
have been changed in the Revised 
Standard Version. 

The following verses, compared 
with those in the King James 
Version, illustrate how the newer 
versions clarify meanings: Exo- 
dus 5:8, 18; Proverbs 17:18; 
Isaiah 3:9; Ezekiel 30:2; Nahum 
2:5; Matthew 13:21; Mark 9: 12; 
1 Corinthians 12:25; 2 Corin- 
thians 8:1; 12:20; 1 John 2:20; 3 
John 6. Members of the group can 
easily find other examples. 

Problems of the text, such as 
the ending of Mark’s Gospel, may 
be compared by a member who 
has access to resource material. 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to use the fol- 
lowing closing thought: 

It should have become ap- 
parent by now how much we owe 
to the scholars who offer the Bible 
to us in an adequate English 
translation. The debt is_incal- 
culable. How can we best dis- 
charge this debt to the translators? 
Being devout men, translating to 
the glory of God, their answer— 
should we ask them—would prob- 
ably be: “Read and study the 
Bible! Don’t neglect our work, 
but, deeper down, don’t neglect 
God’s Word by failure to use the 
Bible.” 

This is our challenge. All the 
translation in the world will not 
help our world to profit from 
Bible study unless it is carried 
on with intelligence and insight. 
Thus your treatment of the his- 
tory of the English Bible can end 
on a note of appeal to give the 
Word a chance to speak to us. 

This would surely please the 
translators. Their ultimate aim, 
after all, was to proclaim the 
gospel. Like Paul the Apostle 
they were evangelists. They dif- 
fered from him only in method. 
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Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Deuteronomy 6:1-9; 
Luke 2:39-52. This treatment 
deals with the portion printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Tue Context or LUKE 2:39-52 


This passage of Scripture is set 
between the stories related to 
Jesus’ birth and the accounts of 
John’s ministry and Jesus’ bap- 
tism. 

Luke gives considerable atten- 
tion to Jesus’ origin: the an- 
nouncement of his coming; the 
birth of the forerunner, John; 
Jesus’ birth. Just before the pas- 
sage under consideration in this 
lesson, he tells two incidents re- 
lated to the birth rites of purifica- 
tion and presentation. Then, in 
fourteen verses, he summarizes 
all that happened between these 
events and the beginning of 
John’s ministry. 

Keep in mind, however, as you 
ponder these verses that Luke’s 
brief account of these years is the 
only biblical hint we have con- 
cerning Jesus’ boyhood and 
youth. 


Dr. Tower is associate secretary and 
director of program production and 
utilization, Television, Radio, and Film 
Commission of The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 








INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT I: PAT- 
TERNS OF CHRISTIAN GROWTH @ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


How Jesus Grew 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED i HOWARD E. TOWER 


THE Matin Ipea or LuKe 2:39-52 


Luke seems to be telling us in 
this passage that Jesus lived a 
normal human life in a humble 
tradesman’s home. This home ex- 
emplified the finest piety of the 
Jewish faith, a piety to which 
Jesus responded with more than 
usual insight. In fact, Luke defi- 
nitely implies that within Jesus’ 
normalcy as a growing boy there 
were already signs of his unique 
relationship to God, whom he 
called “my Father.” 


LUKE 2: 39-52 


Verses 39-40. These two verses 
immediately follow Luke’s ac- 
count of Simeon’s and Anna’s 
declarations in the Temple that 
this baby was God’s Anointed 
One, who was to bring salvation 
to Israel. 

Verse 39 is really a summary of 
what Luke has described in de- 
tail in verses 21-38. It seems as 
though Luke felt that some of his 
Gentile readers might not recog- 
nize the significance of purifica- 
tion, circumcision, and the other 
Jewish birth rites. Therefore, he 
tells us that Jesus’ parents per- 
formed all the rites required by 
the law and that they carried out 
these ceremonies in Jerusalem. 


Luke, at the beginning of 





chapter 2, has already told us 
that Nazareth was Joseph’s home. 
Now he tells us that the family 
returned to Nazareth. Luke does 
not record anything about the 
coming of the Wise Men or about 
the flight into and the sojourn in 
Egypt. 

Verse 40 is similar to Luke’s 
summary concerning the child 
John (1:80). To the phrases used 
in reference to John, Luke adds 
that the boy Jesus was filled with 
wisdom and knew the grace of 
God. 

Verses 41-51. These eleven 
verses give us our only detailed 
Gospel account of an incident 
from Jesus’ boyhood. Christian 
writings from the second and 
third centuries, such as the Gospel 
of Thomas, give many incidents, 
most of which suggest a boy with 
superhuman powers that he used 
in an exhibitionist fashion. Were 
any of these stories in existence 
when Luke wrote his Gospel? If 
they were, Luke must have dis- 
counted them. 

Also it is significant that Luke 
chose this particular incident of 
the visit to the Temple to il- 
lustrate the in-between years of 
Jesus. 

In verse 41 Luke tells us that 
Jesus’ parents went to Jerusalem 
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every year to participate in the 
week-long observance of Pass- 
over and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. This meant walking at 
least seventy-five miles each way. 
Verses 42-43 single out a par- 
ticular trip when a particular 
event took place: the trip made 
when Jesus was twelve years old. 
The phrase “according to custom” 
is sometimes linked with the 
reference to twelve years, and 
the inference is drawn that on 
this trip Jesus went through the 
ceremony of being inducted as a 
mature member of the Jewish 
religious community. This we can- 
not know, but it does seem that 
even if this was the case, it was 
not what Luke was interested 
in telling us. Luke’s interest is 
the fact that when the parents 
started back, the boy Jesus re- 
mained behind in Jerusalem. 
Some very human questions 
are raised by verses 43-45. How 
did Jesus’ parents leave Jeru- 
salem without knowing he was 
not with them? Did he start? 
Had they seen him with a group 
of boys? Did he return for just 


one more visit to the Temple and 





miss the caravan’s departure? 

Luke does not seem to have 
been interested in the answers 
to these questions. He simply 
tells us that at the end of a day’s 
journey Jesus could not be found 
and his parents returned seeking 
him. 

“After three days they found 
him in the temple.” (Verse 46.) 
Does this mean they searched for 
him for three days? Or does it 
mean they spent one day going 
toward home, one day returning 
to Jerusalem, and on the third 
day they found him? The lan- 
guage could mean either, but the 
latter seems more likely. Even 
this means that the twelve-year- 
old boy spent two nights alone 
in Jerusalem, presumably some- 
where in the Temple area, and on 
the third day was seemingly un- 
concerned about the whereabouts 
of his family. 

Our picture of verses 46-47 has 
been colored by Hofmann’s paint- 
ing of the boy Jesus in the 
Temple, showing Jesus in the 
center and all the wise doctors 


of the law hovering about. But 
Luke does not imply a show-off 
precocious child. Rather he ce- 
scribes an alert boy eager to learn 
and wise beyond his years. 

The reaction of the parents 
(verses 48-51) indicates unusual 
restraint on their part—a mild 
show of anxiety but not exaspera- 
tion or accusation. Jesus’ re- 
sponse was one of quiet surprise 
that they had looked for him. 
Did not they make the trip to 
Jerusalem to come to the Temple? 
Why wouldn’t they expect to find 
him there? However, in Jesus’ 
use of the phrase “my Father’s 
house” there was enough of the 
unusual that the parents did not 
fully understand what he meant. 

Verse 51 tells us that whatever 
of uniqueness this experience re- 
vealed about Jesus, he returned 
with his parents and spent his 
youth and young manhood as an 
obedient son. 

Verse 52. Again Luke gives us 
a summary verse that repeats the 
ideas of verse 40, with the addi- 
tion of the fact that as Jesus grew 
he also found favor with men. 


LEADER'S HELPS / EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s session introduces a 
series of fourteen lessons on the 
theme of “Christian Growth.” 
These are divided into three units. 
The first unit, “Patterns of Chris- 
tian Growth,” consists of two les- 
sons, “How Jesus Grew” and 
“How Christians Grow.” Quite 
obviously, the lesson planners as- 
sumed that we could derive help- 
ful suggestions from Jesus’ de- 
velopment for guiding our own 
growth. As you prepare for this 
first lesson, be sure to keep this 
fact in mind. It may suggest to 
you an outline for next Sunday’s 
session. 

Before consulting other re- 
sources, read the suggested bibli- 
cal passages from Deuteronomy 
and Luke. Note that the latter 
passage is the only Gospel de- 





Dr. Tirtson is professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio, Delaware, Ohio. 
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scription of Jesus’ life between 
infancy and adulthood. Observe, 
in addition, that it implies not 
only Jesus’ precociousness but 
also the naturalness of his growth. 

The restraint and brevity of 
this statement concerning the 
growth of our Lord illustrate the 
tendency of the Gospel writer to 
stress Jesus’ full humanity. He 
does not, of course, view Jesus as 
simply another man, but neither 
does he claim for him exemption 
from the pains and struggles of 
growth and development. 

Another New Testament writer 
says that Jesus was tempted “in 
every respect” like ourselves 
(Hebrews 4:15). Luke 2:52 im- 
plies that Jesus also grew in all 
the ways we grow. 

The Hebrews reference raises 
a much-debated theological prob- 
lem. If Jesus was God, how could 
he be tempted? Was his tempta- 
tion experience a piece of play 


acting, a sham battle with a pre- 
determined outcome? 

Keep two considerations in 
mind as you ponder this problem. 
Note, first, that the questions im- 
ply an approach to understanding 
Jesus and his work that is just 
opposite to that which led Jesus’ 
first followers to speak of him in 
exalted terms. They did not write 
glowingly of what he did because 
they held certain ideas about who 
he was. They developed ideas 
about his nature and_ identity 
only after their life-transforming 
encounter with his words and 
works. 

Observe, too, the contrast be- 
tween the way we often express 
Christ’s relationship to God—for 
example, “Christ is God’—and 
the kind of statement we usually 
find in the New Testament, such 
as the assertion “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to 
himself” (2 Corinthians 5: 19). 
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This latter phraseology suggests 
that the titles we give Jesus de- 
rive their meaning from what he 
did, not vice versa. 

One illustration of this point 
lies in the transformation of the 
tile “Christ” under the impact 
of Jesus’ life and work. 

Prior to Jesus’ time this word 
had a wide variety of meanings. 
Almost none of these even came 
close to the kind of self-effacing 
yet determinedly obedient servant 
of God who confronts us in the 
Gospels. Yet this title soon be- 
came so completely identified 
with Jesus that his name and the 
title could be used interchange- 
ably. 

The Gospels contain almost 
nothing that suggests the manner 
and direction of Jesus’ growth. 
Any attempt to fill in the details 
must draw on two sources: (1) 
information concerning the na- 
ture of Jewish family and com- 
munity life in that day and (2) 
the nature of the Christian move- 
ment, which derived its distinc- 
tive character from the impact 
of Jesus’ life and work. By com- 
paring these two we can make 
some judgment as to how his de- 
velopment was like that of other 
Jews and how it was different. 

The Deuteronomic passage 
tells us that Jews were expected 
to train their children in the 
faith. Many of them did, and to 
a degree and with a thoroughness 
that can only amaze us. But the 
nature of this training has to be 
inferred from our knowledge of 
Jewish beliefs and practices. One 
good source for this information 
is Jesus of Nazareth, by Giinther 
Bornkamm,! Chapters II and III 
(pages 27-63). Refer also to 
Chapter IV (pages 64-95), in 
which Bornkamm discusses the 
new elements in Jesus’ ministry 
and message. 

Another interesting source of 
background information is The 
Serclls from the Dead Sea, by Ed- 
mund Wilson.? This book reports 
what is being learned about the 


—_—— 


1Jcsus of Nazareth, by Giinther Born- 
kamm, translated by Irene and Fraser Mc- 
Luskey with James M. Robinson; Harper and 
Brothers, 1960; $4. 

*Tie Serolle from the Dead Sea, by Ed- 
mund Wilson; Oxford University Press, 1955; 
$8.50; Meridian Books (paper). $1. 
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Jesus in the Temple 


Essenes, a Jewish religious group 
with many beliefs and practices 
that closely parallel those of 
Christianity. See especially Chap- 
ter IV: “The Essene Order” 
(pages 28-46). 

If you do not have: access to 
these volumes, use the resources 
available. Consult your director 
of Christian education or your 
pastor for suggestions. Approved 
audio-visuals that can help you 
teach these lessons are suggested 
in the current Forecast (available 
free from Cokesbury). 

After you have done some of 
the work suggested above, deter- 
mine what your aim for teaching 
this lesson should be. What are 
the needs and problems of your 
class members? How can this les- 
son help them as they deal with 
these problems? 

One possible aim is that sug- 
gested in Wesley Quarterly: “To 
discuss some of the factors that 
affected Jesus’ growth and to 
point out the significance of simi- 
lar factors in our own Christian 
growth.” You may use this aim 
or any other that will help you 
adapt the lesson materials to the 
needs of your own class. 

When you have decided what 
your aim will be, outline each 
treatment of the lesson to which 
you have access—Adult Stu- 








dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth 
Notes, The International Lesson 
Annual. Compare these outlines 
with the one presented below. 
Then begin to assemble your own. 
Take care to note your illustra- 
tions at appropriate points. 

Above all, be sure to leave time 
for the consideration of difficult 
questions. If you succeed in start- 
ing a good discussion, do not be 
troubled by inability to finish the 
lesson. Learning often takes place 
at unpredictable times in response 
to unplanned procedures. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. How Jesus grew 
A. Information from history 
and archaeology 
B. Insights from psychology 
and sociology 
II. Where Jesus grew 
A. At home 
B. Through synagogue and 
Temple 
C. In the shop 
Ill. Why Jesus grew 
A. Example of parents 
B. Faithfulness in worship 
C. Fellowship with God 


To BEcIN 


To understand what God says 
to us through the Bible, we must 
first find what a passage meant 
to its original audience. There- 
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fore you may want to begin by | 
comparing our situation with 
theirs. 

At least two similarities of sig- 
nificance for teaching today’s les- 
son come to mind. One is the 
emphasis on education; the other 
is a concern for the development 
of character as one goal of educa- 
tion. 

Like the Judaism of Jesus’ day 
we lay great stress on education. 
Moreover, we have taken signifi- 
cant steps in the hope of improv- 
ing it. An editorial in Life (April 
7, 1961) cited several successful 
experiments along this line. You 
may be able to further document 
improvement on this score from 
what has happened in your own 
community. Has the local school 
board taken steps to introduce 
more languages and in earlier 
grades, curtail social activities, or 
substitute intramural for extra- 
mural athletics? 

Such a trend is good only if it 
stems from the recognition of the 
human element at stake in all 
knowledge. Increase of knowl- 
edge may do worse than whet our 
selfish appetites as individuals 
and groups. It may well perfect 
our capacity to destroy one an- 
other or incline us to benefit our- 
selves at our neighbor’s expense. 

Quite obviously, if we would 
prevent such disastrous results, 
our education must proceed from 
such motives and employ such 
methods as will enable us to turn 
our knowledge into neighborly 
and godly channels. As your class 
reflects on Jesus’ growth, have 
them write down suggestions 
that, in the light of his develop- 
ment, might be important for 
training children in our century 
and society. 


How To PrRoceep 


I. How Jesus grew 


The Scripture features two pas- 
sages, one from the Book of 
Deuteronomy and the other from 
the Gospel of Luke. Both tell us 
something about how Jesus grew. 
The first, the commandment to in- 
struct children in the law, implies 
that knowledge of Judaism’s edu- 
cational policy in Jesus’ day will 
help us reconstruct the pattern 
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of his upbringing. The second, in 
its concluding sentence, indicates 
that Jesus enjoyed normal human 
relationships, thereby suggesting 
that his development has signifi- 
cance for the growth of every 
human being. 

A. Information from history 
and archaeology.—Actually, his- 
tory and archaeology do not rep- 
resent two different ways of get- 
ting at a subject. Rather, arch- 
aeology is a way of increasing our 
knowledge of history. 

Discovery of the Dead Sea 
scrolls marks a case in point. 
These documents are giving us 
valuable information about a seg- 
ment of Judaism with great 
similarities to Christianity. Con- 
sequently, they help us recon- 
struct some aspects of Jesus’ 
growth and nurture. 

Report on the social, geographi- 
cal, economic, and religious back- 
ground of Jesus’ boyhood, using 
some scholar’s work on the his- 
tory of this period. Vincent Taylor 
summarizes this information in 
“The Life and Ministry of Jesus” 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
7, page 114 (Abingdon Press). 
The sources mentioned in “Pre- 
paring to Teach” will also be 
helpful, especially the chapter in 
Wilson’s volume. 

B. Insights from psychology and 
sociology.—Note the seven essen- 
tials to the achievement of a ma- 
ture personality named in Ru- 
pert’s report of Overstreet’s 
speech (Adult Student). Do the 
Gospels offer any evidence of 
Jesus’ development along these 
lines? Have the class point out 
such evidence or indicate its ab- 
sence for each item listed. For 
example, Jesus’ association with 
harlots, thieves, and publicans 
may be cited as evidence of his 
growth in outreach. 


II. Where Jesus grew 


Christians often cite Jesus’ re- 
jection by Judaism as proof of 
the latter’s hopeless corruption. 
This judgmental attitude may 
well become a screen to prevent 
our seeing our own failure to be 
true to the demands of Christ. 

At least one minister and 
writer says we are failing. Gibson 


Winter, in The Suburban Cap- 
tivity of the Churches (Double- 
day and Company, 1961), predicts 
that within twenty years Protes- 
tantism “will be fatally weakened 
as a significant religious force in 
the United States” unless it 
breaks away from current organ- 
izational patterns that largely 
neglect persons on the lower eco- 
nomic and social levels, but he 
feels there is some hope for re- 
newal—and from within the 
Christian community itself. 

Indeed, renewal must come 
from within, many feel, even 
though the method of accomplish- 
ing this transformation may take 
shape without the blessing of any 
existing branch of Christianity. 

Should this be the case, we 
would have an analogy of what 
happened in the case of the de- 
velopment of Christianity from 
Judaism. By emphasizing some of 
the most vital and dynamic ele- 
ments of Judaism and disregard- 
ing its legalistic tendencies, Jesus 
compounded things old and new 
into a virile and vibrant faith. A 
close look at the influences that 
shaped him in this direction may 
help us make creative use of our 
own. heritage. 

Note that, although Jesus out- 
grew the religion of his childhood, 
he did not outgrow religion. More- 
over, had it not been for the reli- 
gion of his childhood, he would 
scarcely have become the spokes- 
man for such a religion as that 
we meet in the Gospels. In this 
connection relate the illustration 
in The International Lesson An- 
nual, page 336, of the college girl 
who thought she had outgrown 
religion. 

A. At home.—Reconstruct the 
life of the typical Jewish home 
in Jesus’ time from Edmeston’s 
discussion in Wesley Quarterly. 
Note especially the illustration 
from the novel by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson, The Brother.’ If your 
library has this book, you might 
read the entire novel. 

Give special attention to the 
role of Jesus’ parents in Luke's 
report of the Temple visit. They 
did not send him; they took him. 
Again, note that Jesus later vis- 


3 Now out of print. 
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ited the synagogue in Nazareth 
as was his custom—not his whim 
(Luke 4:16). 

These reports suggest a deep 
concern on the part of Jesus’ 
parents for his religious develop- 
ment. So it was no occasion for 
surprise that, when they found 
him in the Temple, he was talk- 
ing with the religious teachers 
there. 

B. Through synagogue and 
Temple.—Tell briefly the story of 
the origin of the synagogue, and 
note the difference between its 
worship and that of the Temple. 
(For this information consult a 
good Bible dictionary—for ex- 
ample, Harper’s Bible Dictionary, 
by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Mil- 
ler—on “synagogue” and “wor- 
ship.”) Jesus’ constant and selec- 
tive use of the Old Testament 
bears compelling witness to the 
strong influence of religious 
teachers on his life. 

C. In the shop—Edmeston’s 
treatment suggests the impor- 
tance of Jesus’ experiences in the 
carpenter shop. If you would like 
to emphasize the impact of his 
Nazareth contacts in his formative 
years, consult some Bible dic- 
tionary on “Galilee,” paying 
special attention to the motley 
character of its population. 


Ill. Why Jesus grew 


No science has yet perfected a 
system for measuring a man’s 
growth. Indeéd, the greater the 
man, the less likely it is that we 
can ever lay bare all the in- 
fluences that made him what he 


was. But, generally speaking, 
strongly emphasized influences in 
a person’s childhood reflect them- 
selves in his character as an adult. 

Jesus’ case, of course, can 
scarcely be treated like that of 
a modern religious leader, not 
because he was immune to such 
influences, but because we know 
so little about his life. Neverthe- 
less, the influence of certain 
factors can hardly be disputed. 

A. Example of parents.—Recall 
the earlier discussion of the home 
as an element in Jesus’ develop- 
ment. How do you feel about 
Rupert’s suggestion that Jesus’ 
portrayal of God as a “loving 
Father” probably owed much to 
the fact that Joseph “embodied 
all these characteristics of love 
and goodness and gentleness”? 

B. Faithfulness in worship.— 
We often fail to recognize Jesus’ 
indebtedness to the faith of his 
childhood. But Jesus’ vision of 
God stemmed largely from reflec- 
tion on the Scriptures. Would he 
have had such a vision if he and 
his family had not regularly at- 
tended the synagogue? 

No matter how corrupt or lax 
the church may become, so long 
as it exposes men to the word of 
God through the Scriptures, there 
is always the possibility that from 
its ranks may come a Paul of 
Tarsus, a Martin Luther, a John 
Wesley. 

C. Fellowship with God.—One 
of the world’s leading Bible inter- 
preters, Rudolf Bultmann, char- 
acterizes Jesus’ ethic as a demand 
for “radical obedience.” In other 


words, just as Jesus himself 
obeyed God rather than man in 
moments of crisis, so he asks his 
followers to do likewise. 

Few of us would question this 
interpretation of the demand of 
Jesus. But why do we so seldom 
heed this demand? Do the Gos- 
pels suggest the answer in their 
report of Jesus’ frequent with- 
drawals from society for private 
meditation? 

We spend more time getting ac- 
quainted with our society and its 
will than with God and his will. 
How can we better follow Jesus’ 
example on this score? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide the class into three 
groups. Ask each group to ex- 
amine one of the first three Gos- 
pels to find evidences of the in- 
fluence on Jesus’ life and teaching 
of his home, the synagogue, his 
contacts with the people of Naza- 
reth and of Galilee, and spiritual 
retreats for private meditation. 
Have each group select someone 
to prepare a report to present to 
the class at the beginning of next 


Sunday’s session. 


In CLOSING 


After reviewing the chief in- 
fluences at work in Jesus’ growth 
and development, close with a 
prayer for the courage to follow, 
as Jesus followed, not our own 
will but God’s. Or you may read 
as your closing prayer the hymn 
“Dear Master, in Whose Life I 
See” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
376). 


THE COUNSELOR / EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


No one plants a zinnia seed and 
expects a marigold to grow from 
it. No one puts a setting hen on 
hens’ eggs and expects to get 
geese. We recognize a_ built-in 
Dr. Jackson is pastor of the Mamaro- 


neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 





dependability about the laws of 
growth. 

Anyone who plants a garden or 
raises domestic animals works 
with and counts on these laws of 
growth with no question in his 
mind about their possible failure. 
In the natural world we know 
that growth is sure and depend- 
able. 

Of course, we know that certain 
factors can interfere with the 
process of growth. Storms can 


wash the seeds away, and in the 
best regulated henhouses one 
sometimes finds a rotten egg. But 
although the process of growth 
can be tampered with, the built-in 
plan of growth is without doubt 
one of the most stable laws of 
nature. 

An acorn will become an oak 
if it is given a chance. And a mus- 
tard seed will grow into a mus- 
tard plant with the passing of 
time. 
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The unique thing about Jesus’ 
growth was that he fulfilled God’s 
pattern for a human life and did 
not let anything interfere with 
the process. God is as anxious 
for humans to become the fully 
developed spiritual beings that 
they can be as he is for other 
forms of living matter to reach 
their goal of growth. 

A human being, however, has a 
quality of self-consciousness that 
often interferes with God’s pur- 
pose. It leads to confusion and 
failure. No hen’s egg would ever 
argue about becoming a chicken. 
But human beings carry on in- 
ternal arguments as to whether 
or not they will fulfill God’s pur- 
pose in life for them. 

In his balanced growth toward 
the objectives of abundant living 
for himself Jesus illustrated what 
God has in his creative mind for 
all his human children. He has 
made them spiritually aware so 
that they can respond to him. He 
has made it possible for them 
to grow not only in body but also 
in right thought, right feeling, 
and right spiritual discernment. 

How often we see persons sub- 
ject to unbalanced growth! They 
may be large in body and small in 
spirit. They may be advanced in- 
tellectually but spiritually still in 
rompers. Or they may have the 
right kind of feelings but be so 
lacking in sound judgment that 
they do more harm than good in 
trying to follow through on them. 

Unbalanced growth always 
plays tricks on life. It makes a 
person miss the goal of that more 
abundant life Jesus spoke of. And 
he could speak of it because he 
had achieved it. 

Jesus grew in such a way that 
the divine pattern of God within 
his life was fulfilled rather than 
thwarted. He was filled with wis- 
dom and received God’s favor 
because he accepted rather than 
denied the image of God. 

Like a seed in the soil he re- 
sponded to the spiritual environ- 
ment in which he lived so that his 
whole life was charged with God- 
consciousness first and with self- 
consciousness second. Because he 
put first things first, he grew to 
full stature as a spiritual being. 
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OCTOBER 8: 
How Christians Grow 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ¥ HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 11: 28-30; 
Luke 9:51-56; 1 Corinthians 3:1- 
4; Philippians 3:4-17. This treat- 
ment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


THe CoNTEXT OF PHILIP- 
PIANS 3: 8-17 


To understand this passage, one 
must keep in mind that it is an ex- 
cerpt from a personal letter. Paul 
was writing to the members of 
the first church he had established 
in Europe. He had some very good 
friends there, among them Lydia, 
in whose household he had lived. 
(See Acts 16:11-40.) 

Also, it is significant that this 
particular Letter was written 
from prison. The first two chap- 
ters reveal the tension in Paul’s 
own soul. He was glad that his 
imprisonment was making Christ 
known. He was keenly aware of 
the real possibility that he would 
never see his friends again. He 
was torn between a readiness to 
go to be with Christ and a deep 
concern to continue his work for 
Christ. His anxiety shows through 
in his eagerness to have Timothy 
and Epaphroditus come to Phi- 
lippi in his place, while never 
completely giving up hope of be- 
ing able to come himself. 

As we come to the third chap- 
ter, we begin to see what was 
really on Paul’s mind: his fear 
that the Judaizers would lead his 
beloved Philippians away from 
the freedom of their true faith. 
He had some harsh words for 
those Christian leaders who in- 
sisted on the keeping of the 
Jewish law as a condition of dis- 
cipleship. He even resorted to the 
device of recounting his own 
record as a son of the law. 
Against this background, we need 


to see and seek to understand the 
verses in today’s lesson. 


Tue Marn Ipea or PHILLIr- 
PIANS 3: 8-17 


Paul was trying to say to the 
Philippian Christians that all he 
had been and achieved before he 
became a Christian was nothing. 
His full reliance was in his faith 
in Christ. His commitment to 
Christ was the beginning. Under- 
standing and achieving the call 
of God in Christ was the goal. 


PuitipPp1ans 3:8-17 


Verse 8. This verse can be 
understood only in the light of 
verses 2-6. In those verses Paul 
warned against persons who in- 
sisted that Christians must obey 
the Jewish law, particularly the 
law of circumcision. Then, as 
though giving a final and conclu- 
sive argument, Paul described 
his own Jewish background: cir- 
cumcised on the eighth day; a 
member of a highly respected 
tribe; a member of the strictest 
party; a persecutor of those who 
deviated from the law. All this, 
we read in verse 7, he counted as 
loss for the sake of Christ. 

Therefore, in verse 8 he was 
making essentially the same state- 
ment in stronger words. In effect, 
he was saying that in comparison 
to possessing Christ everything 
is of no account. 

Verses 9-11. These verses com- 
plete the sentence started in the 
last part of verse 8. It is a very 
complex sentence, and the i:leas 
are just about as complex. We 
can almost hear Paul dictating. 
As he speaks to the scribe or sec- 
retary, one idea quickly flows into 
another. 

This flow of ideas hinges on the 
words “that I may gain Christ.” 
They sound as if Paul had asked 
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aid answered: What follows 
when I gain Christ? I am found 
in him, and my righteousness does 
not come from what I have done 
or left undone but through the 
quality of my faith in Christ. 

Then Paul seems to remember 
that righteousness really comes 
from God, depending upon the 
vitality of one’s faith. But his 
racing mind does not leave Christ 
for long. He seems to be saying: 
But I didn’t really know God 
until I knew and experienced the 
power that comes from the living 
(resurrected) Christ. 

Again Paul’s mind races on. If 
he shares the power of Christ’s 
living presence, he also must and 
is sharing in his suffering, and he 
may well soon share Christ’s 
death. In this double sharing he 
hopes to win his own resurrection 
from death. 

Verses 12-16. With these verses 
we have a break in Paul’s thought. 
He wanted to make sure that his 
friends did not misunderstand. He 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Using last Sunday’s lesson on 
Jesus’ growth as a sort of spring- 
board, we turn today to a con- 
sideration of how we should grow 
as Christians. At all points be 
watching for the relevance of 
Jesus’ development for our own 
growth. 

Séren Kierkegaard emphasized 
the significance of Jesus Christ 
for contemporary life. He de- 
plored the fact that Christians 
worship him for what he was in 
the first century but often ignore 
his demands in the here and now. 
Modern theologians follow Kier- 
kegaard in stressing the relevance 
of Jesus’ teaching and example 
for guidance in the critical mo- 
mer:ts of our lives. In a real sense, 
therefore, preparation for teach- 
ing this lesson will involve making 
reac y to take the work and words 
of Jesus Christ with a new 
seriousness. 

Al of us are familiar with the 
old sroverb “Where there is life, 
there is hope.” At this point we 





had not already attained all that 
he had described, but he was 
seeking to make it his own. In 
the last part of verse 12 he seems 
to recall the manner of his con- 
version. He had not sought 
Christ; Christ had made him his 
own. (See Acts 9:1-9.) 

Verse 13 repeats the idea of 
verse 12 and adds a new thought 
that is a further reference to 
Paul’s ancestry and achievements 
under the law as listed in verses 
4-6. All this he had forgotten. His 
concern and effort were for and 
on behalf of the future. 

In verse 14 we see the influence 
of Greek and Roman culture. 
Paul turned to the games for an 
analogy to make his point. As a 
runner has a goal and competes 
for a prize, so Paul was compet- 
ing for a prize—the call of God 
as revealed to him in and by 
Christ. 

In verses 15-16 Paul exhorted 
all who would be mature to be 
like-minded; that is, to have the 
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might venture a new proverb, 
“Where there is life, there is 
growth.” Certainly this is true 
of every form of Christian life. 
Therefore we can at least say, 
“Where there is Christianity, 
there is growth.” 

You will want to consult all 
the usual resources—The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Ep- 
worth Notes—in the preparation 
of this lesson. If time permits, 
read a good commentary on all 
the suggested passages of Scrip- 
ture; at the very least, read The 
Interpreter’s Bible on the Philip- 
pians passage. 

Good illustrations for this les- 
son can be gleaned from reading 
the lives of some great Christians 
of our time; for example, such 
well-known figures as Albert 
Schweitzer, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, E. Stanley Jones, Frank 
Laubach, Thomas Dooley. 

Also you might well purchase 
the book by Dietrich Bonhoeffer: 
Prisoner for God: Letters and 





same goal and purpose. The 
second part of verse 15 is obscure 
in its meaning. It is not clear what 
the word “that” refers to. Perhaps 
Paul was saying that if one is not 
minded to run for the prize of 
the high call of God, God will re- 
veal the error of any lesser goal. 

Verse 16 seems to say that in 
looking to the future one should 
take care to hold true to what he 
has already achieved. 

Verse 17. In this verse Paul 
frankly called upon the Philip- 
pians to use him and others who 
lived as he did as examples. This 
admonition seems less like egotism 
when we remember that Paul was 
in prison for his faith and that his 
Philippian friends were well 
aware that he had faced prisons 
before—and wild beasts and ston- 
ing and many beatings. (Compare 
2 Corinthians 11: 23-28.) 

Yes, if in your discipleship you 
are ready to imitate the price 
Paul paid to gain Christ, you are 
ready to be a disciple indeed. 





Papers from Prison. This book 
may be read as a contemporary 
sequel to Paul’s Letter to the 
Philippians, for, like Philippians, 
it was written in prison. In each 
case we read of a Christian who 
grew and matured under adverse 
circumstances. 

Before you prepare your out- 
line for teaching this lesson, read 
all the available resources, noting 
down the major themes and any 
other ideas that pertain especially 
to the needs of your class. Then 
determine your purpose for teach- 
ing this lesson. It may be to help 
your class members recognize the 
importance of growing as Chris- 
tians and discover better ways of 
doing so. Finally, make an outline 
to help accomplish your purpose. 

Lesson OUTLINE 

I. Contemplating God’s grace 

II. Subordinating past achieve- 
ments 

Ill. Serving and sharing 

IV. Following high goals 


1 The Macmillan Company, 1953; $3.26. 
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To BEGIN 


Call for the reports from last 
week’s group assignments on the 
influences that figured in Jesus’ 
development. Have someone 
write the major ideas on the 
blackboard. Point out that today’s 
lesson is concerned with similar 
influences in our own lives. 

The Philippians passage offers 
an opportunity to correct the 
often-heard statement that one 
religion is as good as another, for 
Paul testifies to the contrary. By 
popular standards of Jewish piety 
Paul was above reproach. (See 
Philippians 3:4-6.) And yet, as a 
Christian, he renounced all such 
benefits as worthless. 

Note also that Paul’s conversion 
experience demonstrates that 
Christian growth cannot be 
charted in terms of one’s age. 
Though Paul was a mature man 
in body and brain, his encounter 
with Jesus Christ resulted in a 
radical change or about-face in 
his sense of values. 

Paul illustrates the necessity of 
what Christians call the “new 
birth.” At this late point in his 
life he came into possession of a 
view of God that caused him to 
value everything he had despised 
and to despise everything he had 
heretofore treasured. 


How To PROCEED 

I. Contemplating God’s grace 

Historians, biblical and secular, 
emphasize action as they tell the 
story of various peoples. Yet there 
is an important difference be- 
tween the writings of the Bible 
and other historical writings. The 
biblical narrators record the ac- 
tions not of men but of God. They 
reserve the central role in what 
one writer speaks of as “the un- 
folding drama of the Bible” for 
the Maker of heaven and earth. 

The Bible is not the story of 
what men have done for God; it is 
the story of what God has done 
and is doing for men. The telling 
of this story has as its purpose 
the inspiring of similar action on 
the part of men. Just as God be- 
stowed his love on undeserving 
Israel, just as the loving father 
killed the fatted calf for an un- 
deserving and prodigal son, so 
men are expected to show con- 
cern and creative love in their 
relations with their neighbors. 

The story of Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius in Acts 10 offers a vivid 
illustration of the transformation 
that the contemplation of God’s 
grace can work in a man’s life 
and belief. ; 

Prior to this time Peter the 
Christian differed little from 


Christians grow through an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
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Peter the Jew. He still felt that 
a law-abiding man could not as- 
sociate with any person whom 
the law declared “common or un- 
clean” (10:28). But after the 
vision in which he was com- 
manded to kill and eat tabooed 
animals, he proceeded to the 
house of Cornelius in Caesarea 
and told him the good news of 
God’s action through Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

This vision raised for Peter a 
decisive question. If God has ac- 
cepted a man, can his obedient 
servants do otherwise? Peter 
drew the obvious conclusion. 

Despite Jesus’ example in his 
disposition and his readiness to 
dine with harlots, tax collectors, 
and thieves, his disciples found 
this an extremely difficult and bit- 
ter lesson to learn. Luke 9: 51-56 
illustrates the resistance of Jesus’ 
disciples to this point. Yet we can 
feel sure that Jesus’ refusal to 
hate the Samaritans helps ac- 
count for their eager response to 
the Christian evangelists about 
whom we read in Acts. 

Today we live in a world where 
citizens of many countries are 
unfriendly to Americans passing 
through their land. Does our at- 
titude toward these people reflect 
that of Jesus, or do we respond 
to them in a manner that will 
hinder any future improvement 
in relationships between them 
and ourselves? 

Has the gospel of God’s grace 
as revealed in Jesus Christ any 
relevance for our dealings with 
these people? If we answer No, 
then how can we claim to do more 
than the Russians? Just what, in 
your opinion, should the contem- 
plation of God’s grace as revealed 
in Jesus Christ say to us about 
our conduct of relationships with 
potentially hostile countries? 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer once 
wrote: “At the tower of Babel 
all the tongues were confounded, 
and as a result men could no 
longer understand one another as 
they all spoke different languages. 
This confusion is now brought to 
an end by the language. of God, 
which is universally intelligible 
and the only means of mutual 
understanding among men. And 
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the Church is the place where 
that miracle happens.” ? 

Do you agree that the Church 
is helping bring about this miracle 
in the life of our broken world 
today? If not, or if not in the 
degree implied in Bonhoeffer’s 
words, should it? 


II. Subordinating past achieve- 
ments 


Life presents no more pathetic 
picture than that of arrested de- 
velopment—of a person whose 
growth has been frozen at a pre- 
mature stage. Frequently we do 
not appreciate the benefits of 
health and wholeness until we 
see people who, through disease 
or accident, have been deprived 
of these benefits. But the crippled 
victim of infantile paralysis 
kindles our appreciation for the 
ability to walk without crutches. 
And the victim of a brain injury 
at birth shocks us into an appreci- 
ation of our gifts of mind and 
reason, even though problems and 
responsibilities go with them. 

If Paul had not been willing to 
run risks, to leave behind the 
securities of the religion of his 
upbringing, the result would have 
been arrested spiritual develop- 
ment. Thanks to his courageous 
and pioneering spirit, Christianity 
did not suffer this misfortune. He 
grew, and ‘he interpreted that 
growth in such a way as to chart 
the course of Christian develop- 
ment for all ages. 

Paul’s break with the past di 
not reveal the measure of his 
growth. It simply set the stage 
for growth. He developed into a 
mature Christian as he came to 
tely solely on the grace and love 
of God in Christ. 

Growth as Paul understood and 
illustrated it means an ever-in- 
creasing openness to God. As a 
tree must grow in the direction 
of the sun, so man must grow 
in the direction of God. Likewise, 
just as the tree’s growth cannot 
begin to exhaust the sun’s power 
or glory, so man’s growth does 
hot begin to exhaust the power or 
glory of God. 


— 


e translated by 
Reginald H. Fuller; The Macmillan Company, 
1953; page 41. 








Since Christian faith by its 
very nature derives its life from 
the grace and initiative of God, 
there is no place in Christian 
growth for pride in one’s past 
achievements or satisfaction with 
one’s present accomplishments. 
Since the God who inspires and 
shapes our growth calls us to a 
perfection beyond anything we 
can ever achieve or even imagine, 
we have to run ahead of ourselves 
to stay where we are. 

All the resources for today’s 
lesson have excellent illustrations 
of the fact that such growth re- 
quires sacrifice. Note Edmeston’s 
mention of the gardener who 
must sometimes trim away part of 
his plants in order to allow room 
for the rest to achieve their full 
possible growth. 

Two of Rupert’s illustrations 
concerning our attitude toward 
the past could be used to good 
advantage. The first deals with 
a proposal to relieve unemploy- 
ment by building a wall around 
a cemetery. The second is a story 
of two widows who, twenty years 
after their husbands had died, 
continued to hang the men’s 
clothes out for an annual airing 
and to wear only mourning 
clothes in public. 

A great theologian of our time 
finds a parallel to this sort of 
sentimental attachment to the 
past in the readiness of some 
Christians to applaud Jesus’ tri- 
umphs over his enemies and then 
to use the oppressive tactics of 
those same enemies against Jesus’ 
modern disciples. You may wish 
to have the class suggest some 
ways in which we thus crucify 
Jesus today. 

The book The Ugly American, 
by William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick,? contains a dramatic il- 
lustration of the way refusal to 
die to the past can destroy both 
our connection with the present 
and our hope for the future. The 
authors’ fictional reconstruction 
of the French loss of Northern 
Vietnam traces it to refusal to 
depart from the tactics of classical 
warfare, even though the Com- 
munists were winning steadily by 
using entirely different military 


3 W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1958. 


techniques set forth in a booklet 
by Mao Tse-tung. 

Usually our refusal to abandon 
time-honored ways of the past 
does not bring such obvious and 
immediate disaster. But the re- 
sults can be just as devastating 
and far-reaching, even if some- 
what delayed. Can you think of 
any areas in the life of the church 
or religion in which refusal to 
come to terms with present needs 
and changing situations may be 
working equally harmful effects 
upon the Christian faith? Does 
not the church’s failure to meet 
the challenge of race in our time 
offer one obvious example of 
failure to come to grips with pres- 
ent problems? 

We boast of Christianity’s con- 
quest of the racial barriers be- 
tween Samaritans and Jews and 
between Jews and Gentiles. 
Should we boast of these victories 
—in which we played no role at 
all, much less a prominent and 
riskful role—when we have as 
yet not conquered similar bar- 
riers in our own world and, more 
especially, in our own American 
society? 


III. Serving and sharing 


Paul the Pharisee toiled as if 
his salvation and the future of the 
whole world hung in the balance 
of his good works. Paul the Chris- 
tian came to see that salvation did 
not in any wise depend on his 
good works. 

This change might seem to call 
for a relaxation of effort by Paul, 
but the Bible reveals that no such 
change took place in his life. Paul 
was as disciplined, as diligent, 
and vigorous in his activity after 
his conversion as before. 

Then wherein lay the differ- 
ence between Paul the Pharisee 
and Paul the Christian? While 
the difference would hardly have 
been noticed by an outsider, the 
internal change was of the most 
thoroughgoing sort. 

Paul the Pharisee worked in 
the conviction that salvation 
could be purchased by good 
works; Paul the Christian worked 
out of gratitude because God had 
already secured his salvation. 
Paul the Pharisee worked dili- 
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gently to increase his goodness 
in the hope that it would reach 
up to God; Paul the Christian 
worked diligently to carry the 
good news of God’s goodness into 
the uttermost parts of the world. 

In Matthew 11:28-30, Jesus 
speaks of an easy yoke. Jesus’ 
language here stems from the 
Pharisaic description of the law 
as a yoke. Some might think it 
strange that Jesus, who appears 
to have dealt so harshly with the 
law, would have used a figure so 
commonly associated with obedi- 
ence to the law. But Jesus’ de- 
scription of what he meant by ful- 
filling the law (Matthew 5) shows 
that he did not really do away 
with the law at all. Rather, he 
meant that the inner man should 
be so transformed that his ful- 
fillment of the law’s requirements 
would proceed from a different 
relationship to God. 

Instead of obeying the law in 
the hope of winning God’s favor, 
a man would obey the law be- 
cause he already enjoyed God’s 
favor. Being freed from the im- 
prisoning thought that his salva- 
tion depended on his own efforts, 
he could obey the law in a way 
previously impossible for him. 

The effect on a person’s outer 


lite of this new approach is il- 
lustrated in Zacchaeus. Being a 


tax collector, Zacchaeus was 
viewed by most law-observing 
Jews as an outsider, an outcast. 
Yet Jesus did not so regard him. 
Instead, he went home with him. 
The ensuing visit transformed 
Zacchaeus into a repentant, God- 
fearing, and man-serving neigh- 
bor. 

Just as God’s love for man pre- 
cedes any expression by man of 
his love for God, so we who have 
experienced the transforming 
power of God’s grace must serve 
as channels of that love to the 
Zacchaeuses of our own day. Just 
as we were loved before we loved 
in return, so we must love them 
that they may love others in turn. 

Can this principle be applied 
to national and _ international 
policy? Some years ago E. Stanley 
Jones wrote a book called Is the 
Kingdom of God Realism? + He 
argued that our only hope in so- 
cial, national, and international 
relations lies in our readiness to 
put this Christian principle to 
work. An earlier book by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Im- 
moral. Society,5 implies the op- 


4 Abingdon Press, 1940; out of print. 
5 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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Life Is Commitment, by J. H. Oldham; abridged edition; Associa- 
tion Press (Reflection Book); 50 cents. 
The Kingdom of God, by John Bright; Abingdon Press, 1953; cloth, 


$3.75; paper, $1.25. 


The Significance of the Church, by Robert McAfee Brown; West- 


minster Press, 1956; $1. 


The People of God in the Old Testament, by H. J. Kraus; Associ- 


ation Press, 1958; $1.25. 


The Household of God, by Lesslie Newbigin; Friendship Press, 


1954; $2.95. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn J. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press, 1952; 


cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 


Facing Ourselves, by Edgar N. Jackson; leader’s helps by Russell 
L. Dicks and Robert S. Clemmons; Abingdon Press; $1.25. 
God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Graded Press (Basic Christian 


Book), 1959; $1. 


Making Religion Real, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and Brothers, 


1955; $2. 


Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and Brothers, 


1952; $2. 





* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 








posite conclusion. Niebuhr sees 
man as the victim of social forces 
he cannot control. What does your 
class think? 


IV. Following high goals 


Critics of the International 
Lesson Series have deplored its 
frequent repetition of lesson 
themes. They say that if these 
lessons really achieved their pur- 
pose, we would not have to study 
the same topics over and over. 
They recommend a system in 
which adults will move upward 
from one level of biblical and 
theological study to an_ ever 
higher level. What do you think 
of this proposal? ¢ 

Paul deplored the fact that in 
addressing the Corinthians, he 
had to refer to them “as men 
of the flesh, as babes in Christ” 
(1 Corinthians 3:1-4). Avppar- 
ently they thought that because 
they were members of the church, 
attended its services, and partook 
of its sacraments, they had 
reached the end of their religious 
pilgrimage. But Paul coveted for 
them the same spiritual vision 
that prompted him to ever harder 
tasks. 

En route to Damascus, Paul had 
a vision of Christ that kept him 
ever dissatisfied with present 
achievements and aware of loftier 
and more difficult goals. He felt 
sure that if his colleagues in the 
Corinthian church could only see 
the goal that awaited them at the 
top of the Christian ladder, they 
could no longer be content to re- 
main on a lower rung. 

Here you may use the illustra- 
tion in The International Lesson 
Annual, page 343. Just as the 
sight of the boy’s mother above 
him made him oblivious to the 
distance he had climbed, so the 
vision of Christ made Paul ob- 
livious to his present attainments 
and determined to “press on.” 

Note that Paul did not discount 
his achievements because he was 
worse than other men, for he did 
not gauge himself by the yard- 
stick of the average man. The 





¢ If your class would like to try such study 
as a means to greater Christian growt!:, you 
may obtain from Cokesbury free copies ° 
Resources for Adult Groups, which ists § 
great many courses on a wide vari*ty 

topics. 
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standard by which he constantly 
measured himself was the yard- 
stick of God’s love as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

Since this love embraces all 
men and all time, a Christian can 
never bask in the sunshine of his 
achievements. He can be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the 
perfection of the church and the 
transformation of society into the 
image of Christ. 

In what areas do you think the 
church has suffered from narrow- 
ness of vision? What needs is it 
failing to meet or meeting inade- 
quately? Include in your con- 
sideration individual and group 
needs in home, community, na- 
tion, and world as well as in the 
church itself. To what extent are 
we guilty of measuring our prog- 
ress by the past or by others’ 
accomplishments rather than by 
God’s purpose for his church? 
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Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


In Psalms 1 we draw on the ex- 
perience of persons who lived in 
desert country. They did not see 
many trees. When they did see 
them, they valued what they saw 
and used them as an analogy for 
life, speaking of trees “planted by 
streams of water.” So growth was 
pictured. But how does a tree 
grow? 

Its roots go down as _ its 
branches go up. The roots go 
down seeking minerals and 
moisture, the materials of growth. 
The branches reach up for 
warmth and light, and through 
their leaves they share in photo- 
synthesis, that wonderful process 
by which the sun’s light is turned 
into the stuff of life. 

As the roots go down and the 
branches go up, a precise record- 
ing process takes place. Men can 
cut into the trunk of a tree and 
tell not only the number of years 
the tree has grown but also what 
kind of years they were in the 








That we press on toward a goal 
there can be no doubt. But is that 
goal for us, as it was for Paul, 
“the prize of the upward call of 
God in Christ Jesus”? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One area in which few Method- 
ists have grown to full maturity 
is in their use of The Methodist 
Hymnal. Some congregations use 
a few hymns over and over to 
the neglect of many other good 
ones. You might therefore ask 
the group to undertake a project 
for today’s lesson that will enable 
them to grow in this area. 

Divide the class into four 
groups, asking each group to se- 
lect its own secretary. Provide 
everyone with a hymnal; if pos- 
sible, distribute them before 
class. 

Ask the groups to prepare serv- 
ices of worship according to the 
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first order of worship in the front 
of The Methodist Hymnal, assign- 
ing to each group one point in 
the lesson outline (see page 45) 
to use as a sermon theme. Ap- 
propriate Scripture lessons, 
hymns, and prayers (see pages 
508-19 of the hymnal) should be 
selected for a service of worship 
on the assigned theme. 

When the groups have com- 
pleted their work, have them pre- 
sent their proposals to the entire 
group. If desired, one or more of 
the suggested orders of worship 
might be given to the pastor for 
possible future use. Other church 
groups might also be interested. 


In CLOSING 


After reviewing the main points 
in today’s lesson, you might want 
to use the lesson prayer in Wesley 
Quarterly to dismiss the class on 
an inspiring and challenging note. 





tree’s life. The dry years show up 
in narrow growth rings, and the 
years of good rainfall make wider 
growth rings. 

When lightning strikes. or 
storms injure the tree, scars are 
left; but the tree uses its re- 
sources to heal the wounds. If a 
wound is not healed, it may rot. 

A tree that takes root in good 
places lives a long and fruitful 
life. This the psalmist noted. 

The Christian also reaches his 
roots down into tradition and up 
toward the light of inspiration 
and divine guidance and wisdom. 
The growth rings of his life bear 
the marks of injuring experience 
and of periods of true blessing. He 
can be broken or restored by the 
environment of life. 

The big difference between a 
tree and a man is that a tree is 
helpless to control iis environ- 
ment, but a man is always part of 
his own climate or environment. 
What he says to himself, what he 
does to himself, how he directs 
his life, how he responds to the 
light of life—these all determine 
what he becomes. 

A man’s religious faith is an 





important part of his environ- 
ment. It goes far to determine 
whether the scars of life mar or 
make him. It helps determine the 
value he puts upon himself, and 
this in turn fixes his attitude to- 
ward himself. His attitude toward 
himself makes a difference in 
what he says to himself and does 
about himself. No one who truly 
values himself will mar or scar 
his own being deliberately. 

A man grows into the values of 
life as a tree grows into the soil 
and up toward the sun. The 
natural growth impulse is planted 
deep in the glandular structure, 
but each individual’s freedom of 
choice and his will power deter- 
mine how he will respond to the 
chance each day gives him. 

A Christian’s growth is deter- 
mined by the fact that he believes 
God has a plan for his life and 
he wants to fulfill it. His view 
of the life of Jesus, who put 
spiritual values first, helps deter- 
mine how each day’s experience 
is turned toward God’s purpose. 
The Christian’s goal for life is to 
become what God’s divine pattern 
for him would produce. 
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OCTOBER 15: 


UNIT Il: AREAS OF GROWTH 


Growth in Knowledge of God 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 5:17-20, 38- 
48; John 16:12-15. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


THE CONTEXT OF Mart- 
THEW 5:17-20, 38-48 


This Scripture comes from that 
part of the Gospel of Matthew 
known as the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is so called because 
Matthew introduced this collec- 
tion of Jesus’ sayings with these 
words: “Seeing the crowds, he 
went up on the mountain, and 
when he sat down his disciples 
came to him. And he opened his 
mouth and taught them, saying: 


Scholars today quite generally 
agree that these chapters (5 
through 7) represent not a con- 
tinuous address of Jesus de- 
livered at one time but a collec- 
tion of remembered and probably 
recorded sayings of Jesus which 
Matthew chose to put in this set- 
ting. The important fact to re- 
member is that the Sermon on the 
Mount does consist of words 
spoken by Jesus and that Mat- 
thew put them together because 
he felt that they significantly rep- 
resented Jesus’ message. 

For our first group of verses 
we need to recall that they follow 
the Beatitudes and Jesus’ descrip- 
tions of his followers as “the salt 
of the earth,” “the light of the 
world,” and “a city set on a hill.” 

The second passage concludes 
the section of “You have heard 
that it was said” statements. 
These include references to kill- 
ing, offering a gift, adultery, and 
swearing falsely. 


Tue Marn Ipeas or Mart- 
THEW 5:17-20, 38-48 


In trying to discover the main 
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thrust of the sayings of Jesus 
printed in today’s lesson, we must 
think of them separately. The first 
passage, 5:17-20, seems to say: 
The law is important. It will be 
fulfilled, and everyone must be 
taught the law. Nevertheless, 
righteousness must go far beyond 
merely keeping or fulfilling the 
law. 

Our second passage includes 
the final examples in a series of 
illustrations of what Jesus meant 
by going beyond the mere keep- 
ing of the law. In short, it says 
that we can have no standard 
less than the perfection of the 
Father in heaven. 


| Marruew 5:17-20, 38-48 


Verses 17-20. Verse 17 is a 
straightforward refutation of a 
frequent accusation against Jesus, 
an accusation occasioned by his 
seeming violation of some of the 
Jewish laws. He did not come to 
destroy but to fulfill When he 
seemed to break the law by heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, he was ful- 
filling a greater law—that of com- 
passion for the sick. 

In verse 18 the emphasis is not 
on “iota” and “dot” but on “un- 
til all is accomplished.” “Iota” is 
the smallest Greek letter and cor- 
responds to the smallest Hebrew 
letter. “Dot” refers to a corner 
or stroke of a letter. Therefore, 
this statement means that not the 
least part of the law will pass 
away until its purpose has been 
accomplished. 

Verse 19 refers to the practice 
of the religious leaders in mi- 
nutely interpreting how the laws 
were to be kept, relaxing some 
and making others more exacting. 
Jesus here warned against such 
practices. 

The last part of this verse con- 
trasts teaching wrongly and 


teaching rightly. Significanily, 
those who are to be called great 
in the Kingdom are to do as well 
as teach. 

Scribes were a group of profes- 
sional scholars and teachers. They 
might belong either to the party 
of the Pharisees or to the party of 
the Sadducees. The Pharisees rep- 
resented the highest righteousness 
of the Jewish community. Verse 
20 says that even this high human 
righteousness is not good enough 
for the kingdom of God. 

Verses 38-42. In these verses 
Jesus was dealing with the old 
Mosaic law of retaliation (see 
Exodus 21:23-25; Deuteronomy 
19:21; Leviticus 24:19-20). This 
law prescribed an exact way to 
deal with evildoers: “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Jesus seems to be saying in this 
passage: The purpose of this law 
was to deal with and overcome 
one who is evil. This cannot be 
done by resisting him or striking 
back. 

Several illustrations are given. 
If someone strikes your cheek, 
the Mosaic law said to strike his. 
Jesus said, Let him strike the 
other one. He commended similar 
responses concerning the coat and 
the enforced mile. The coat was 
an undergarment; the cloak was 
worn over it. The word “mile” 
refers to any forced labor. 

Verse 42 changes the approach 
from the defensive against evil 
to an offensive for good. It ad- 
vises one to give when asked and 
to lend to him who would borrow. 

Verses 43-47. When Jesus was 
asked for the greatest command: 
ment, he responded with the 
commandment to love God com- 
pletely and then said that the 
second greatest commandment 
was to love one’s neighbor. In this 
passage Jesus interpreted what 
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the fulfilling of this law involves. 
He pointed out that, by omission, 
the law had seemed to imply hate 
or lack of love for enemies. He 
declared that if we are to fulfill 
the law of love to neighbors, we 
must love our enemies. 

Jesus was referring here to per- 
sonal relations. We are to pray 
for the person who persecutes us. 
The principle of all-inclusive love 
extends to all interpersonal rela- 
tions, however. It is based on the 
fact that God is completely good 
and completely loving. Only as we 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s session introduces a 
new unit of four lessons on 
“Areas of Growth.” These vari- 
ous areas—God, relationships, 
church, and concern—must not 
be viewed as so many separate 
lands. One cannot say: “This 
week I shall grow in my knowl- 
edge of God, next week in my re- 
lations, the one after that in my 
understanding of the church, and 
the following in my concern.” 
Growth in any of these areas will 
affect all of them. 

The theme of today’s lesson 
may tempt you to try to make an 
exhaustive treatment of the doc- 
trine of God, itemizing and com- 
paring, one by one, the key fac- 
tors in the major theologies of 
mankind. You would be wise to 
resist this temptation, if for no 
better reason than the bigness of 
the topic and the impossibility of 
the task. 

The Scripture material for the 
lesson, however, provides a better 
reason for taking the path of wis- 
dom. The selected Scripture does 
not present a theological discus- 
sion of the nature of God. It con- 
sists of instruction in the princi- 
ples by which God wants men to 
live. But as we come to under- 
stand these principles, we will 
find that we also understand bet- 
ter the nature of the God who 
gave them to us. This approach 
suggests also the necessity of liv- 
ing by one’s beliefs. 

The lesson Scripture, like that 








so love can we be called his sons. 

The latter part of verse 45 does 
not mean that Jesus was unaware 
of the possible destructive powers 
of sun and storm. He was simply 
using the impartial bestowing of 
sun and rain on all alike to illus- 
trate God’s impartial love and 
care. 

In verse 46 the reference to tax 
collectors was well understood by 
the people of Jesus’ time. They 
were regarded as being about as 
low on the scale as one could im- 
agine. Yet even these men loved 
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for the entire unit, dramatizes the 
meaning of “Christian” growth. 
(Note the repeated ‘emphasis by 
Bond Fleming, in The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, on the idea 
that “Christian” is more proper- 
ly an adjective than a noun.) As 
you study the Scripture, try to 
find indications of both the need 
for and the evidence of such 
growth. 

Make a special effort to prepare 
a first draft of your lesson outline 
on the basis of your study of the 
Bible material, preferably with 
the help of a good commentary, 
such as The Interpreter’s Bible. 
If you do not have access to this, 
The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary, though much briefer, will be 
helpful. 

After you have completed this 
assignment, study the lesson 
treatments in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, and Ep- 
worth Notes, making brief notes 
as you read. Follow the same 
procedure with any of the re- 
sources you are using from those 
listed on page 48. When you have 
done this, alter and supplement 
your lesson outline to include the 
ideas you want to use. 

Have clearly in mind the direc- 
tion in which you hope to lead the 
discussion. Writing out your les- 
son aim is a good practice. A pos- 
sible aim for this lesson is to help 
your class members grow in their 
understanding of God’s nature 
and of his will for men. 


those who loved them in return. 

Verse 47 further develops this 
idea. A Christian’s love must go 
deeper and include more people 
than a non-Christian’s if his lov- 
ing is to fulfill all the implications 
of the law. 

Verse 48. For many this is a 
hard verse. There is no way to 
soften it. Jesus said there is only 
one standard for accomplishing 
the purposes of all the laws of 
righteousness and that is to be 
perfect in our love as God, the 
Father, is perfect. 





Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The Christian meaning of 
“knowledge” 
. God as a father 


II 
III. Love versus law 
IV. Tests of Christian knowledge 
V. Results of knowing God 


To Brecin 


Note Stevenson’s comparison 
of the two types of knowledge in 
“Exploring the Bible Text” in 
The International Lesson Annual. 
His discussion raises questions 
that should be cleared up before 
you have finished today’s lesson. 

Stevenson, as you will notice, 
distinguishes between knowing a 
fact and knowing a person. He 
writes: “To know the theory of 
relativity has nothing to do with 
love or hate—so far as we can see. 
It calls for detachment and an 
objective mind. But we cannot 
really know a person in the Chris- 
tian sense unless we love him. To 
know him requires attachment, 
involvement—even the willing- 
ness to die for him. Knowing God 
is like knowing a friend.” 

To avoid misunderstanding this 
statement, we should note several 
common but mistaken assump- 
tions. These include the assump- 
tions that (1) ideas about God 
make little difference; (2) the 
Pharisees were unwilling to take 
risks for the sake of their beliefs; 
and (3) religion is not relevant to 
the problems of society. 

Ask the class to keep these is- 
sues in mind throughout the dis- 
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cussion of “Growth in Knowledge 
of God.” Somewhere in the 
course of the class period, prefer- 
ably near the end, you should give 
your class members a chance to 
these 


express themselves on 
points. 
How TO PROCEED 
I. The Christian meaning of 
“knowledge” 
“Knowledge” in the biblical 


sense, especially as related to 
God, involves a proper response 
to God as well as a right under- 
standing of him. Correct under- 
standing of his nature does not be- 
come vital faith or living power 
until we have made a deep per- 
sonal commitment to him. The 
two together, proper understand- 
ing and personal commitment, 
constitute what we may call 
“Christian knowledge.” 

Either of these by itself per- 
verts the Christian faith. Thought 
without decision soon degenerates 
into a lifeless and powerless in- 
tellectualism. Paul Scherer once 
disposed of such religion with the 
barbed observation: “No farmer 
ever plowed a furrow by turning 
it over in his mind.” 

But the fact that Christianity 
is not mere understanding must 
not be taken as proof that it is, 
therefore, mere decision. Action 
without careful thinking can like- 
wise distort the Christian faith, 
as the history of the Christian 
church demonstrates. For ex- 
ample, consider the mistaken zeal 
of Paul the Pharisee as he per- 
secuted the Christians, of the 
Christians who persecuted Jews, 
and of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics as they persecuted one 
another. 

We cannot doubt that Paul the 
Pharisee and the leaders of these 
later persecutions were com- 
mitted to God. But, as Paul would 
explain it, their actions were sub- 
Christian precisely because they 
acted from a wrong understand- 
ing of God and the nature of his 
requirements. Paul would prob- 
ably not question their sincerity, 
but he would challenge their the- 
ology. 

Do you agree? If so, what 
should be the relationship be- 
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A. Devaney 


“Christ and the Evangelists” 


tween right thinking and right 
action as Christians strive to wor- 
ship and serve God? Perhaps the 
class can give some modern il- 
lustrations of how the Christian 
faith is perverted when persons 
think without acting and when 
they act without thinking. Which 
of these does your class believe is 
the greater threat to the future of 
the gospel? Discuss. 


II. God as a father 


Wesley Quarterly describes 
“an increasing awareness of the 
marvels of the universe” as an aid 
to a growing understanding of 
God. What are some characteris- 
tics of God revealed by this 
knowledge? Certainly the uni- 
verse impresses us with his great- 
ness and dependability. On the 
other hand, does modern science’s 
revelation of the vastness of outer 
space make it easier for us to be- 
lieve in God’s goodness? 

Two Methodist. writers—Edwin 
Lewis, in The Creator and the 


Adversary, and Edwin P. Booth, 
in From Experience to Faith ?— 
draw quite different conclusions 
from their study of human history 
and personal experience. The 
first, overwhelmed by man’s ter- 
rifying capacity for inhumanity 
to his neighbor, argues for the ex- 
istence of an evil cosmic power 
that, though he may not be a per- 
sonal devil, acts like one. The 
other, finding signs of progress in 
human history, sees God at work 
for the establishment and per- 
fection of his kingdom. 

On the basis of your knowledge 
of history and experience, which 
of these two writers, if either, 
would you be inclined to agree 
with? 

Certainly the testimony of na- 
ture does not help us distinguish 
the saint from the sinner, the 
God-fearer from the God-defier. 
Her storms strike down the pro- 
fane and the pious alike. They 


1 Abingdon Press, 1948; out of print. 
2 Association Press, 1951; out of print. 
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cripple the faithful and the un- 
faithful alike. They destroy the 
obedient and the disobedient 
alike. When they bring blessings, 
they distribute them to all alike. 
Jesus himself pointed out this 
lack of relationship between na- 
ture’s activity and human merit 
(Matthew 5:45). 

“How can you explain such a 
thing?” men cry out. 

“You can’t,” Jesus would an- 
swer, “unless you stop looking at 
the problem in terms of legal jus- 
tice. You must consider it from 
the viewpoint of a Father who be- 
haves like the prodigal’s. He gives 
his children the gifts of life to use 
as they will, even if their will is 
to defy the Father’s will.” 

Some persons insist that man’s 
enjoyment of this freedom proves 
that God does not exist. But 
others say that God gives his ma- 
terial benefits to men without re- 
gard to their spiritual qualifica- 
tions so that men may learn to 
obey him not for reward or for 
fear of punishment but from love 
and gratitude alone. What do you 
think? 


III. Love versus law 


When we speak of “hypocrites,” 
we usually mean people who pay 
lip service to one thing and life 
service to another, who talk one 
religion and live another. Though 
Jesus sometimes criticized the 
Pharisees for just such behavior, 
few Pharisees of his time were 
guilty of this fault. As a rule, they 
themselves did what they urged 
other men to do. 

The Pharisees who could be 
called hypocrites (literally, “pre- 
tenders”) were those who pre- 
tended they were trying to serve 
God when their real concern was 
to win men’s approval. Of these 
persons Jesus said, “They do all 
their deeds to be seen by men” 
(Matthew 23:5). 

These Pharisees would also in- 
terpret the law in such a way that 
they could do as they pleased 
while still technically keeping the 
law. Jesus referred to such prac- 
tices in Matthew 23:16-22 and 
Mark 7: 9-13. 

To understand Jesus’ main crit- 
itism of the Pharisees, we need 








to remind ourselves of the point 
we made in the first section of this 
lesson; that is, that the knowledge 
of God requires both right think- 
ing and personal commitment. 

Most Pharisees were strongly 
committed to doing God’s will, 
which they believed was revealed 
in the law. Jesus did not accuse 
them of shortchanging the tithe 
collector, working on the Sabbath, 
or hating fellow Jews. But neither 
did he praise them for their strict 
adherence to the law. On the con- 
trary, he accused them of substi- 
tuting the law for the Lord. 

“If you would only consider the 
true nature of God,” Jesus said, 
in effect, “you would see at once 
the limitations of your goodness 
and recognize the necessity to 
stop erecting barriers between you 
and your neighbor. 

“You must learn to distinguish 
between the law of Moses and 
the law of God. The former was 
good in Moses’ day, but it is not 
broad enough for your day. You 
must stretch it to include all the 
truths that God is constantly 
whispering to men as they walk 
through history in fellowship with 
him and his people. Since God is 
Lord of the living, you must al- 
low for subtraction or addition to 
Moses’ law as men grow in under- 
standing of God’s law. 

“If you do not thus subordinate 
the law to God, you will turn it 
into an idol by leading men to 
look on it as the final reality with 
which they must come to terms. 
If they believe this, they will feel 
that when they have fulfilled all 
the demands of the law, they will 
have earned the right both to 
God’s respect and to relief from 
their labors.” 

Jesus shattered this comforting 
assumption that men might reach 
a point where they could stop 
their efforts to improve and grow. 
He pictured God as a loving par- 
ent who wants his children to 
learn to care for one another as 
he cares for them—generously 
and constantly, without regard to 
whether they deserve it or return 
it. 

This view of God and of reli- 
gion means that one’s neighbor, 
not the law, marks the decisive 


point where God meets man and 
speaks to him. Through our 
neighbor’s need God lays a re- 
sponsibility on us, regardless of 
what the law does or does not say 
about that particular situation. 
The only cure for the idolatry of 
putting the law before God is to 
give first place to the living God 
as he speaks to me in and through 
the life and the need of my neigh- 
bor. Consider the parable of the 
good Samaritan at this point. 

Smith, in The International 
Lesson Annual, provides an ex- 
ample of the way Jesus’ new com- 
mandment fulfills the law rather 
than abolishing it. He writes: 

“Every Christian is expected to 
be a respectable, law-abiding in- 
dividual, but he must be more 
than that.... 

“This means that .. . a Chris- 
tian should feel that prompt pay- 
ment of his pledge to his church 
is even more important than meet- 
ing his note at the bank.” 

If we let the law—or the church 
—become an idol, an end in itself, 
we will have become Christian 
pharisees trying to earn God’s 
favor. But if our church pledge is 
an expression of our desire to love 
as God loves by responding to our 
neighbor’s need, its claim upon us 
will be far stronger than any 
legal requirement. 

Ask the class to suggest ex- 
amples of Christian pharisaism or 
legalism. In what ways, if at all, 
do our tests of Christian character 
go beyond the requirements of the 
Pharisees? For this discussion 
note Stevenson’s description of 
three possible attitudes under the 
figures of “rebel, slave, and son.” 


IV. Tests of Christian knowledge 


George A. Buttrick, in his ex- 
position of Matthew 5:43-47 in 
The Interpreter’s Bible (Volume 
7), notes three words—neighbor, 
love, Father—that serve as “win- 
dows into the newness of this law 
and life.” Here we have three ex- 
cellent measurements of “Chris- 
tian” knowledge. 

Note that the reference to God 
as father rules out all subper- 
sonal, impersonal, and nonper- 
sonal views of God. But this is 
not to say that God is a mere per- 
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son. The description is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 

The description of God as 
father suggests also that we must 
not make the mistake of regard- 
ing our understanding of God 
and his requirements as being 
perfect or complete. We can know 
another person, even our own 
father, only as he reveals himself 
to us. Certainly our understand- 
ing of our heavenly Father is 
even more limited. Therefore no 
human being can claim perfect 
knowledge of God and his will. 

The terms “Father” and “love” 
owe their special meaning to the 
fact that Jesus uses them to- 
gether. Illustrate the scope and 
nature of the Father’s love from 
Jesus’ parables, paying special at- 
tention to his comparison of it 
with the limited and calculat- 
ing “love” of the Pharisees. (See 
Luke 15, for example.) 

Even though we meet him first, 
the test of “neighbor” comes last, 
for Jesus taught us that we 
should identify a man as our 
neighbor because of his relation- 
ship to God rather than to his fel- 
low men. His claim on us does not 
require that he live near us or be 
related to us by race or nation- 
ality. It stems from the fact that 
we are all God’s children. 


V. Results of knowing God 


The Pharisees tended to meas- 
ure God by their tradition, not 
vice versa. When Jesus, from his 
own knowledge of God, chal- 
lenged that tradition in the name 
of God, some of them denounced 
him as a blasphemer. 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Our minds function differently 
at different stages of life. When 
we are quite young, we have little 
or no ability to deal with abstract 
ideas. When we grow older, we 
have unusual powers of imagina- 
tion. As we mature, our imagina- 
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Unless Jesus’ spirit moves us to 
react differently to the critics of 
our tradition, we deserve small 
credit. How ironic that we who 
praise Jesus for releasing men 
from the shackles of pharisaic tra- 
dition should seek to enclose the 
living God within our own tradi- 
tion! 

J. H. Oldham suggests the pos- 
sibility that some professing athe- 
ists may really be believers in dis- 
guise. He writes: “Some profess- 
ing atheists may believe in God 
more than some professing Chris- 
tians. When men deny God, what 
they are denying is always a par- 
ticular conception of God, and it 
may happen that the idea of God 
which they are denying is a 
false idea of God and that they are 
right in rejecting it.” 8 

The first reaction to almost 
every really creative figure in 
Christian history illustrates this 
point. The masses first denounced 
them as fools or heretics. But peo- 
ple later came to realize that 
these disturbers had challenged 
tradition because God had re- 
vealed to them some new insight. 

Can you name any people or 
causes currently being described 
as atheistic that tomorrow may 
win recognition as Christian? For 
example, what about the transla- 
tors of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible and The New 
English Bible? 

The fact that any person who 
has a genuinely Christian knowl- 
edge of God must become in- 
volved in the life of the men 





8 Life Is Commitment, by J. H. Oldham; 


abridged edition; Association Press (Reflection 
Book) ; page 48. 
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tion is tested continually by a 
sense of reality that is grounded in 
wide experience. The older we 
grow, the broader is the base of 
experience we employ for forming 
judgments and testing the reality 
of what is heard or read. 

When we are young, our idea 
of God is very specific and con- 
crete. Usually one’s father is the 
wisest, kindest, and best person 
one knows. Therefore our idea of 











around him raises another dis- 
turbing possibility. 

May not the professing unbe- 
liever who throws himself into the 
struggle for dignity and liberty 
for all men be likened to the son 
in the parable who, after first re- 
fusing to work in the vineyard, 
later reversed himself? (See 
Matthew 21:28-32.) And might 
not Jesus of Nazareth, if he 
could speak to us about the mat- 
ter as he spoke to his first dis- 
ciples, tell us also that these serv- 
ants of men shall march ahead of 
us into the kingdom of God? Con- 
sider the words of Jesus in Mat- 
thew 23:29-36 in this connection. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide the class into three 
groups and ask them to rewrite 
Matthew 23 in modern language 
and style. For “scribes and Phar- 
isees” let the first group substi- 
tute “ministers and bishops.” The 
second group may use “stewards 
and teachers.” The third group 
should address “church mem- 
bers.” 

If the groups only have time in 
class to outline the plan for this 
writing project, they may each 
appoint a committee or even an 
individual to assume responsibil- 
ity for the final edition of this 
work. Do not forget to have the 
statements read next Sunday. 


In CLOSING 


Ask some member of the class 
to lead the group in a prayer fora 
fuller revelation of God and the 
courage to walk with love and 
conviction in its light. 





God is cast along paternal lines, 
and we say, “God, our Father.” 
However, there comes a time in 
life when we realize that all the 
wonders of creation and the na- 
ture of the Divine Being cannot 
be explained with such simple 
and concrete ideas. 

Often a person in high school 
has trouble adjusting his childish 
idea of God to the understanding 
of the universe that he gains from 
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his scientific study. This may 
cause an emotional crisis, and in 
his perplexity he may feel im- 
pelled to abandon the idea of God 
he once had. 

Instead of this being a denial of 
belief in God, it may be one of 
the growing pains that occur on 
the way toward an understand- 
ing of God adequate to encom- 
pass all truth. Jesus may well 
have been growing in some such 
way when, at about this age, he 
was questioning the teachers in 
the Temple. 

Sometimes persons feel guilty 
about their religious growth 
pains, as if it were perfectly all 
right to grow into mature insight 
in other phases of life but an act 
of disloyalty to grow in their 
understanding of God’s nature. 
Instead of feeling guilty they 
should encourage and welcome 
such growth. 

This growing may be uncom- 
fortable, just as a child may be 
overwhelmed by a feeling of emp- 
tiness when he outgrows his first 
ideas about Santa Claus. But he 
is not able to enjoy giving as well 
as receiving until he realizes that 
Santa Claus is a symbol of the 
deep and abiding love that per- 
vades all of life as the result of 
the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Only then can he share 
the true spirit of Christmas. 

The New Testament speaks of 
God in terms of such abstractions 
as love, light, truth, power, and 
spirit. It takes maturity to under- 
stand how these ideas express the 
true nature of God’s creative be- 
ing. This is the kind of maturity 
we must have if we are to grow 
into creative spiritual beings. 

The new life we find through 
Christ is one of inner spiritual 
awareness, sensitivity, and power. 
It produces behavior that is pa- 
tient, kind, understanding, and 
helpful to others. It helps us see 
that God wants from us not sim- 
ply conformity to a_ legalistic 
structure of dos and don’ts but a 
life- and society-changing attitude 
that penetrates the depths of one’s 
being and influences all a person 
Says and thinks and does. This is 

the idea of God we need to be 
continually growing into. 


OCTOBER 22: 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Philippians 2:1-18; 
Colossians 3:1 through 4:1. This 
treatment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


THe Context oF CoLos- 
SIANS 3: 8-17 


This passage comes from a Let- 
ter to the church at Colossae, a 
church Paul had never visited. 
What occasioned his writing? 
Epaphras, who as a minister of 
Christ had established the church, 
reported to Paul the faith and the 
love of this church (1:7-8). He 
had also reported the influence of 
both the Judaizers and the Greek 
Gnostics on this church. Paul’s 
Letter, written from prison, aimed 
to combat these theological and 
ethical dangers. 

In the first portion of this Let- 
ter the apostle had made his 
defense against the errors creep- 
ing into the church. These were 
primarily an emphasis upon as- 
ceticism as a basis for ethical con- 
duct and the worship of a hier- 
archy of heavenly beings with 
Christ as only one being in this 
hierarchy. 

Paul’s attack consisted of a 
straightforward stating of his con- 
victions about Christ; Christ died 
to reconcile men, all men, to the 
will and purpose of God. There- 
fore, Christ is above all, and he 
is all we need in order to know 
God. Likewise, what we abstain 
from doing and what we do are 
based on or result from our ex- 
perience of Christ—dying and ris- 
ing with him. 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 





Growth in Christian 
Relationships 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED yf HOWARD E. TOWER 


This idea is developed in 2:20 
through 3:4 and is the basis for 
the practical suggestions regard- 
ing conduct that are found in the 
passage for today’s lesson. 


THe Marn Ipea or Cotos- 
SIANS 3: 8-17 


The ground for goodness is 
found not in what we do or do not 
do but in putting off our old na- 
ture as God creates within us, 
through Christ, a new nature. 
The outcome of this transaction is 
peace and joy, but its continuance 
depends upon the support the ex- 
perience gets from the indwelling 
of the Word and from thanksgiv- 
ing expressed through hymns and 
songs of praise. 


Cotosstans 3:8-17 


Verses 8-11. To understand this 
passage, which deals with atti- 
tudes and practices that the new 
man in Christ should not have or 
do, we need to remember not only 
Paul’s concern because some 
teachers were insisting on asceti- 
cism as the basis of morality but 
also his awareness of the fact that 
many of the new Christians came 
from a culture that did not have 
the kind of ethical base that Juda- 
ism had. 

The list of attitudes and prac- 
tices given in verse 8 should not 
be thought of as an exhaustive 
list. It was rather a list sufficient 
for the readers to know the kind 
of conduct and attitudes they 
should put off when they were 
created anew in Christ. 

In verse 10 we should notice 
that Paul said the new nature “is 
being renewed.” What Christians 
find in Christ is not a transaction 
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that happens once and for all. It 
is a process that feeds from 
knowledge about its creator. 

Verse 11 may not seem to fit in- 
to the concept of putting off the 
old nature and putting on the 
new, but it does. To the new per- 
son in Christ these formerly im- 
portant distinctions—race, state 
of culture, nationality—no longer 
count. Paul was saying: You are 
all one in Christ. And Christ is in 
all of you. 

Verses 12-14. In these verses, in 
contrast to the list of attitudes and 
practices a Christian must put 
off, Paul listed some attitudes and 
practices the new person must put 
on. In this list he singled out two 
concepts for special emphasis— 
forgiveness and love. 

Forgiveness is essential because 
Christ has forgiven us. Paul did 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


Where do you begin a course 
in Christian faith? One theologian 
answered this question by saying: 
“Tt doesn’t really matter, since 
you always end up at the same 
place in any case.” He proceeded 
to add that every so-called Chris- 
tian doctrine follows, “as the night 
the day,” from the Christian view 
of God. 

If he had been asked to enlarge 
upon this assertion, he might have 
said: “If you want to know how 
you should think and feel about 
God, consider Jesus Christ; about 
sin, consider his exposure of 
pride; about mission, consider his 
appeal to harlots and publicans; 
about service, consider his re- 
buke of the _ status-seeking 
apostles; and so forth.” 

If he were asked to apply this 
observation to today’s lesson, he 
would probably reply: “To be 
human is to be in relationship 
with your fellows. To be Chris- 
tian is to put Jesus Christ at the 
center of this relationship with 
your fellows: to accept them as 
he accepts you, not because God is 
dependent on you but because you 
are dependent on God; to love 
them as he loves them, not for 
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not argue this; he simply stated it 
because his readers could not be 
in the fellowship except as they 
had received Christ’s forgiveness. 

Love is necessary because only 
love can bind all the other virtues 
together in harmony. 

Verses 15-16. For Paul the indi- 
vidual’s experience of Christ and 
the resultant ruling peace were 
never just a personal matter. One 
significant part of being in Christ 
was that all believers became part 
of this one body. 

If Paul’s readers had any lin- 
gering illusions that becoming a 
new person might be easily 
or instantaneously accomplished, 
verse 16 would erase them. Paul 
seems to be saying: You do put on 
the new nature when by faith you 
experience Christ, but that nature 
must continually be recreated. 


LEADER'S HELPS fp EVERETT TILSON 


what they are to you but for what 
they are to him; to attack the 
problems of self and society, not 
to save face but to enlarge and 
enrich the witness of the re- 
deemed community.” 

The foregoing paragraph may 
be taken as a sort of indirect hint 
at the need for a thorough review 
of basic Christianity in prepara- 
tion for this week’s class session. 
The available books of this sort 
run into the hundreds, but they 
differ widely in viewpoint and 
value. I have found the following 
two books especially helpful in 
their interpretation of Christian 
faith for the general reader: Life 
Is Commitment, by J. H. Old- 
ham,! and Introduction to Chris- 
tianity, by Paul Hessert.? 

As a bare minimum, before 
turning to today’s lesson helps, 
read in some such volume the 
chapters on the Christian view of 
God. This should help you draw 
the boundaries for your discus- 
sion of the problems and possibil- 
ities of Christian growth in 
human relationships. 

If you cannot use the outline I 

1 Abridged edition; Association Press (Re- 


flection Book); 50 cents. ; 
=| aaa Inc., 1959; $9; text edition, 


$6 


How? By letting Christ’s word 
dwell in you; that is, by keeping 
it in mind. Also, the new man is 
fed as he and others of the fellow- 
ship teach and admonish one an- 
other. 

The last part of this verse 
states that the new nature is fur- 
ther nourished by thankfulness 
expressed through singing. 

Verse 17. Here we have a 
summary of all Paul has said in 
this passage. What is the basis of 
a Christian’s conduct? It is not 
found in keeping certain practices 
prescribed in the law and refrain- 
ing from others. The real test of 
conduct for the new creature in 
Christ is his ability to do what- 
ever he does in and through the 
name (the spirit) of Christ. And 
the thanks goes to God the Father 
of all. 








shall suggest below, this study 
will help you prepare your own. 
Of course, you will first carefully 
analyze the background Scripture 
with the help of a good commen- 
tary and read the usual study 
periodicals and other resources. 
(See the box on page 48.) 

This done, fill in your outline 
with suggestions and illustrations 
drawn from your own experience 
and from the lesson materials. Pay 
careful attention to the illustra- 
tions in Adult Student; it contains 
several exceptionally good ones. 

Your aim in teaching this lesson 
must, of course, be determined by 
the needs of your own class. One 
good statement of aim is that 
given in The International Lesson 
Annual: “to help adults under- 
stand and fulfill the implications 
of the Christian faith in human 
relationships.” Keeping your pur- 
pose clearly in mind can assist you 
in choosing the ideas and illus- 
trations that will best help you 
realize your goal. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The unconditional character 
of God’s love 
Il. The unworthy recipients of 
God’s love 
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Ill. The bearers of God’s love 
IV. The high barriers to God’s 
love 
A. In the world 
B. In the church 
C. Within me 
V. The predictable consequences 
of God’s love 
A. Transformation of 
enemies 
. Multiplication of 
friends 
. Recruitment of surprising 
giants 
. Creation of strong ten- 
sions 


old 


new 
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To BEGIN 


In his sermon “The Responsibil- 
ity Is Yours” Rex H. Knowles de- 
clared: “America’s number one 
problem is learning to live to- 
gether. ... In America... there 
are more walls keeping people in 
or holding people out than in al- 
most any other nation. . . . Our 
job is, then, to remember whose 
we are, and to remember who our 
neighbors are—one by one. Real 
Christian living always starts 
here.” 8 

What Mr. Knowles is saying 
here is that we Americans, de- 
spite the world’s reference to us 
as a “Christian nation,” have 
failed to Christianize our rela- 
tionships. Considering our con- 
certed efforts to keep numerous 
minorities “in their place,” the 
breakup of homes, the increase of 
divorce, the multiplication of the 
delinquent and criminal segment 
of our population, dare we chal- 
lenge his assertion? 

This breakdown in human rela- 
tionships could be illustrated by 
what makes up the bulk of the 
news these days. If not a riot in 
Cuba, a revolution in the Congo, 
or a march against the United Na- 
tions, it is an affront to the peace 
and order of the world from some 
other equally noisy and potential- 
ly dangerous spot. By the time 
you read this, the scene of the 
crisis may have shifted to some 
previously untroubled and utter- 
ly surprising part of the globe. 
The globe has now shrunk to the 
point that we cannot have 
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Shier Sermons of Goodwill; Guy Emery 
hipler, editor; Association Press, 1948; out 
of print; pages 128-32. 


troubled human relations any- 
where without having troubled 
human relations everywhere. 

The rapid increase in our time 
of mental health problems reflects 
the far-reaching effects of this 
failure in personal communication 
(another term for human rela- 
tionship) on the children of men. 

After enlarging upon and illus- 
trating Mr. Knowles’s assertion 
about our failure to achieve right 
relationships among men, trace 
this failure to its source by using 
his statement about “our job.” 
Point out the following implica- 
tions of his remarks: A wrong re- 
lationship with our neighbor is 
evidence that we do not have a 
right relationship with God; (2) 
we must establish a right relation- 
ship with God before we can es- 
tablish one with our neighbor; 
(3) a right relationship with 
God transforms every other rela- 
tionship. 

At some point in your presen- 
tation of the lesson, you will prob- 
ably want to deal with each of 
these statements. Try at some 
place in your introduction to indi- 
cate a few of the implications of 
last Sunday’s lesson for today’s 
topic. These might be emphasized 
by the reading of the paraphrases 
of Matthew 23 as worked out in 
class. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. The unconditional character of 
God’s love 


The Bible sometimes offends 
our sense of justice because of its 
portrayal of the way God works. 
He uses such undeserving, un- 
promising, and occasionally even 
unattractive people as the instru- 
ments of his love and the agents 
of his purpose. 

If you or I had set out to find a 
fit ancestor for Israel, would 
either of us have even thought of 
going to Ur of the Chaldees, a 
pagan city whose importance was 
declining, to enlist an obscure man 
like Abraham? And what about 
God’s choice of Israel, numerical- 
ly insignificant, militarily weak, 
politically disinherited, econom- 
ically distressed, and culturally 
retarded? Or the incarnation of 
himself in Jesus of Nazareth, an 





obscure carpenter from an undis- 
tinguished village? 

This divine strategy in carrying 
out his will among men through 
unpromising men should put us 
on guard against the temptation 
to measure God’s love by man’s. 
For when we Christians speak 
of God’s love for man, we say 
nothing at all about what man is 
like—nothing of his background, 
his achievements, or his intelli- 
gence. 

We say a great deal about God, 
however. We bear witness to his 
acceptance of man in spite of him- 
self. His love for man is not moti- 
vated by man’s achievements or 
conditioned by his worth. By ac- 
cepting man as he is in his present 
state of sin and disobedience, God 
opens up for him a new future. 

The Christian approach, of 
course, must not be used as an ex- 
cuse for unethical behavior. The 
Christian faith also makes de- 
mands on men. The difference has 
to do with motivation. Whereas 
the non-Christian may act ethical- 
ly in the hope of securing God’s 
favor, the Christian acts ethically 
because he already enjoys God’s 
favor. 


Il. The unworthy recipients of 
God’s love 


Before dispensing our gifts or 
favor, we take special care to dis- 
tinguish between the worthy and 
the unworthy. But Jesus taught 
that God’s love is not subject to 
such discriminations. Why? 

Is it not because our standards 
of value, though they point up 
marked inequalities among men, 
have little relevance where God 
is concerned? Before his great- 
ness who of us dares boast of his 
own size? Before his power who 
of us can say a good word for his 
own strength? Before his perfec- 
tion what can we do but acknowl- 
edge our imperfection? Before his 
goodness who of us can resist the 
temptation to join Isaiah in the 
confession of sin? 

If the Christian faith sees the 
possibility of a mutually satisfy- 
ing and enriching relationship 
where others say there can be 
none, this is because it takes a dif- 
ferent point of departure. It be- 
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gins with a yardstick as long as 
eternity and as good as God. Since 
I must measure myself as well as 
my neighbor by this yardstick, the 
differences—be they racial, cul- 
tural, physical, economic, or what 
—that could thwart our establish- 
ment of a good relationship pale 
into insignificance beside our com- 
mon ground before God as frail 
and sinful creatures. 

Discuss the implications of this 
idea for some of our personal and 
international relations. What 
about foreign aid? Should we dis- 
pense it without strings attached 
and run the risk of giving it in 
vain, or should we hedge it with 
demands for conformity to our 
way of life and respect for our 
friends? If our national policy in 
this area were dictated by what 
is right rather than by what is ex- 
pedient, what would be the likely 
consequences? Just what place 
should our Christian faith have 
in the conduct of foreign affairs? 
Discuss. 


III. The bearers of God’s love 


In Luke 14:12-14 Jesus’ recom- 
mendation to his host reveals his 
understanding of God’s love as 
being freely given without 
thought of repayment. In Luke 
10: 29-37 Jesus defines the duty of 
man under the figure of a Samari- 
tan who benefits a man from 
whom he can expect nothing in 
return. Such is love’s portion, 
whether displayed by God or 
man, in human life. It asks noth- 
ing for itself. It extends itself 
freely for the sake of others. 

Throughout the Gospels runs 
the suggestion that man’s action 
should reveal love like God’s. 
After relating the parable of the 
good Samaritan, which portrays 
a man doing for his neighbor after 
the fashion of God, the Evange- 
list reports Jesus as saying, “Go 
and do likewise.” 

Discuss the implications of this 
requirement to love as God loves. 
What does it mean for Christian 
nurture in the home and through 
the church? Does it offer any sug- 
gestions for dealing with problems 
in such areas as juvenile delin- 
quency, the conduct of business, 
race and class relationships? 
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Christians grow through interpersonal relationships. 


IV. The high barriers to God’s 
love 

Note the discussion in Adult 
Student of “Involved in Man- 
kind,” paying special attention to 
the illustrations from Robinson 
Crusoe, John Donne, and Paul. 
You might mention also in this 
connection our physical and eco- 
nomic interdependence. But if 
others are indispensable for our 
health and happiness, they also 
pose problems we _ otherwise 
would never have to face. They 
raise high barriers, though hardly 
the highest we must face, to the 
love of God. 

A. In the  world—wWesley 
Quarterly refers to the interna- 
tional scene as one of the “Areas 
of Christian Relationships.” In 
what ways, if any, do the so-called 
Christian nations reflect their re- 
ligious disposition in the conduct 
of international affairs? To what 
extent should religion enter into 
such relationships? Discuss. 

B. In the church.—The Philip- 
pian church, a bulwark of Chris- 
tianity in the struggle against pa- 





ganism, almost succumbed to a 
petty squabble between two am- 
bitious women, Euodia and Syn- 
tyche. (See Philippians 4: 2-3.) 
Compare the church mentioned in 
Adult Student that split over the 
location of the kitchen sink. 

If Paul had not faced a similar 
problem in the Corinthian church, 
he might never have penned his 


‘great description of Christian 


love. Instead of dealing directly 
with the problem, he reminded 
the Corinthians of their obligation 
as members of the body of Christ. 
Note the quotation from the 
Epistle to Diognetus in Adult Stu- 
dent. Do you know any church in 
which such relationships exist? 
C. Within me.—Confronted by 
the prospect of a split Philippian 
church, Paul addressed each 
member as if he were the heart 
of the problem. “Do nothing,” he 
said, “from selfishness or conceit, 
but in humility count others bet- 
ter than yourselves.” (2:3.) No 
true follower of Christ can act 
from selfish motivation. 
Again, instead of berating the 
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offenders, he set before them a 
picture of One who, though infi- 
nitely greater and better, emptied 
himself of all honor, glory, and 
pride for the sake of man and his 
salvation (2:5-8). What better 
way to break down the barriers of 
men’s selfish pride than to remind 
them of Christ’s humility and self- 
forgetting obedience to God and 
men! 


V. The predictable consequences 
of God’s love 


George A. Buttrick (The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 7, page 
302) credits Jesus with the rec- 
ognition of love and nonresistance 
to evil as the “strategy of true vic- 
tory.” Though it sometimes seems 
to turn out quite otherwise, as in 
the instance of Jesus’ own cruci- 
fixion, the practice of God’s love 
often brings certain gains. 

A. Transformation of old 
enemies.—The existence of an 
enemy often means that divine 
love has not completely tri- 
umphed in a person’s life. Such 
enmity implies that one has been 
unable to subject his hostility for 
a neighbor to the grace of God. 
But once he sees this person as 
Christ sees him, as an object of 
God’s love and a candidate for 
conversion, he feels a responsibil- 
ity to become the agent of Christ 
in transforming his enemy into a 
friend of God. 

B. Multiplication of new 
friends—Robert R. Wicks (The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 11, 
page 53) relates the story of a 
professor who, suffering from a 
nervous ailment, was given a 
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Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Growth in relationship to 
others follows an orderly pattern 
from early years to full maturity. 

The very young child is self- 
centered. All that is around him 
is—emotionally, at least—an ex- 
tension of himself. The young 


book on how to think one’s way 
to peace and contentment and let 
the world go by. But he was un- 
able and unwilling to forget the 
world’s needs and problems. He 
therefore refused to spare him- 
self by escaping from his neigh- 
bors. 

The Christian faith, by bringing 
all men within the circle of God’s 
love, enlarges the boundaries and 
responsibilities of one’s life to an 
unprecedented extent. It wraps 
man with a love that frees him 
from himself for service to his 
‘neighbor. If God’s love knows no 
boundaries, where are the limits 
of friendship for the disciple of 
our Lord? 

C. Recruitment of surprising 
giants —The International Lesson 
Annual refers to the transforma- 
tion worked in the life of the world 
through God’s love at work in the 
lives of humble but dedicated per- 
sons like John Wesley, Abraham 
Lincoln, Frances E. Willard, and 
Dwight L. Moody. Can you think 
of other examples? 

Such persons illustrate the im- 
portance of not falling victim to 
feelings of inferiority. Just as the 
Christian doctrine of creation 
denies to man any ground for 
boasting of his superiority, so the 
Christian doctrine of God’s aton- 
ing love at work in Christ robs 
him of any reason for bowing in 
awe before another human being. 
In response to the irresistible pull 
of this transforming love, many 
a man of obscure origin has been 
enabled to perform large tasks in 
the struggle to free mankind. 

D. Creation of strong  ten- 






child has a limited sense of iden- 
tity; he is more aware of his 
mother than of his own feet. He 
cries and his mother is there, and 
he assumes that this relationship 
is automatic and part of his own 
existence. When he discovers his 
feet, it takes some time to explore 
them and realize that they are 
part of his being. 

During this early stage of so- 
cial development the child has no 








sions.—The Christian lives in two 
worlds, the world of God’s love 
and the world in organized revolt 
against God. To this conflict there 
can be no end until “the kingdom 
of the world has become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his 
Christ” (Revelation 11:15). 

In the meantime any affront to 
God’s love becomes an offense to 
God’s beloved. But a Christian 
cannot oppose hate with any other 
weapon than that which in the 
end shall triumph. He cannot 
conquer for love save as he con- 
quers with love. 

Is not this what Jesus meant 
when, symbolically, he spoke of 
bringing a sword rather than 
peace? (See Matthew 10:34.) Did 
he not mean to say that tension 
will be necessary until God’s 
kingdom of love is realized on 
earth as in heaven? Discuss. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide the class into buzz 
groups. Ask each group to de- 
velop a plot for a brief drama 
showing Christian love at work 
for the healing, respectively, of 
a split self, a split church, and a 
split world. Have each group 
elect a reporter to write the dia- 
logue for the play. Perhaps you 
can use the finished work for a 
devotional service at some church 
function. 


In CLOSING 


Dismiss the class by using as a 
closing prayer the words of the 
hymn “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 342). 
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sense of mine or thine, no feeling 
of right or wrong, no capacity for 
sympathy with others. Not only 
is he the center of his universe, 
but he is about all there is to it. 

Some persons go through life 
with more than their share of this 
kind of self-centeredness. They 
are emotionally oriented about 
immature feelings and are incap- 
able of wise or good human rela- 
tions without special help. 
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When a person gets older, he 
becomes aware of the fabric of 
life of which he is but a part. He 
develops a feeling for others, a 
knowledge of where he ends and 
others begin. This knowledge is 
essential to any true understand- 
ing of mine and thine. 

Sometimes a person establishes 
a strong relationship with only 
one other person, such as his 
father or mother. A person known 
as a mama’s boy may live and 
think with a preoccupation about 
himself and his mother and how 
she thinks and feels. He may not 
develop his own values because 
hers suffice for him. He may not 
make any decisions of his own but 
merely do what he thinks she 
would want him to do. 

This attitude is a stage beyond 
the baby view of life, but it falls 
far short of true maturity. It 
shows itself in an oversimplified 
approach to all life situations, re- 
garding them as either completely 
right or completely wrong. It is 
likely to be legalistic and precise. 

True maturity always demands 
more of life than this simple 
structure of values. We need to 
know that not all decisions are 
merely choices between right and 
wrong, for there may be many 
right ways of doing things. 

The intolerance that is unwill- 
ing to consider various ap- 
proaches to problems is likely to 
be the result of emotional imma- 
turity. Some immature persons 
like preaching that suggests a 
simple choice between right and 
wrong and so fortifies their own 
prejudices. 

The Pharisees taught that God 
was to be worshiped at the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem and that those 
who disagreed with them were to 
be condemned. But Jesus told the 
woman at the well in Samaria 
that worship was not a matter of 
here or there but of a right spirit 
and a regard for truth. 


This was the high level of ma-- 


turity that Jesus urged upon the 
people of his day, and it is still a 
worthy goal. No small idea of re- 
lationship is good enough to en- 
compass what God expects of 
those who call upon his name in 
spirit and in truth. 
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OCTOBER 29: 


The Church 
and Christian Growth 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: 1 Corinthians 12: 1-30. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tion printed in the students’ peri- 
odicals. 


THe CONTEXT OF 1 CorRIN- 
THIANS 12:12-27 


Unlike Paul’s Letter to Colos- 
sae, the Corinthian Letters were 
written to people Paul knew well. 
He had founded the church at 
Corinth and had stayed there at 
least eighteen months. The occa- 
sion for this Letter was the receipt 
by Paul of discouraging news 
from this former parish. The 
members were divided over such 
questions as these: 

Of those who had ministered to 
the church, who was the finest 
and truest preacher of the word? 

What should be one’s attitude 
toward eating meat that had been 
offered to idols? 

What attitude should members 
take toward sexual laxity? 

What is the greatest gift of the 
Spirit? 

Our passage for today relates 
to this last question. 

In 12:1-11 Paul discussed the 
various gifts that have their 
source in the Spirit. He tried to 
make clear that all these gifts— 
teaching, preaching, prophecy, 
and so forth—are essential to the 
life of the church and that one is 
not to be honored above another. 
The analogy in verses 12-27 of the 
interrelationship of the parts of 
the human body refers to this dis- 
cussion of spiritual gifts. 

Verse 28 repeats the earlier list 
of gifts. But now the gifts are re- 
lated to the functions or offices 
that their possession carries in the 
church. 









Verse 31 exhorts the reader to 
“desire the higher gifts.” Then, 
almost as though Paul suddenly 
thought of love as the highest gift, 
the discussion of gifts breaks off; 
and we have the hymn in praise 
of love, chapter 13. 

In chapter 14 Paul discussed 
the practical application of these 
gifts of the Spirit in the experi- 
ence of corporate worship. 


THE Marin IpEa oF 1 CoriIn- 
THIANS 12:12-27 


In these verses Paul has but one 
idea: Just as each part of the 
body plays an important function 
but is not the whole body, so each 
member of the church has his 
special service to offer but is not 
himself the church. And as the 
body is more than the sum of its 
parts, so the church is more than 
the total of its individual member- 
ship. 


1 CorINTHIANS 12:12-27 
Verses 12-13. In these two vers- 


es Paul states his thesis: As the 


body is one and has many parts, 
so the church is one and has many 
members. 

Notice, however, that Paul does 
not say “church.” He - says 
“Christ.” Christ, who is respon- 
sible for the gift of the Spirit with 
all its subordinate gifts, is also, in 
Paul’s thinking, the church. These 
words are not synonymous, but 
when the church is truly the 
church, it is Christ’s body s0 
completely that one can say 
“Christ.” 

Persons become part of this 
body through the Spirit in bap- 
tism. In this baptism they lose all 
distinctions such as Jew, Greek; 
slave, free. 
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Verses 14-26. Paul proceeded to 
detail his analogy. He did this by 
imagining a dialogue between the 
parts of the body. He showed how 
utterly ridiculous it would be for 
one part of the body to deny its 
relationship to the body simply 
because it did not carry the func- 
tion of some other part. The impli- 
cation is clear that it is equally 
ridiculous for someone who does 
not speak with tongues to feel 
that he is therefore not a worthy 
member of the church. 

Paul carried the argument a 
step further by suggesting how 
absurd it would be for one func- 
tion of the body—like seeing—to 
claim to be the total bodily func- 
tion. 

In verse 18 Paul pointed up an- 
other facet of his analogy. He 
called attention to the fact that 
God had arranged the parts of the 
body so that each helped the 
whole to function as a unity. 
Thus the apostle suggested that 





the presence of differing gifts of 
the Spirit among the members of 
the Corinthian church was 
neither an accident nor the result 
of the merit of any of the mem- 
bers. Every gift was needed by 
the church, and God had arranged 
for each of them so that the 
church could function in unity. 

After this Paul went through 
the analogy again, showing that 
no member of the body could say 
it did not need another part. 

In verse 22 Paul shifted from 
the imagined dialogue between 
the parts of the body to his own 
commentary. Almost as an after- 
thought he says, in effect, “Why, 
even the less presentable parts of 
the body we honor by covering 
in modesty, thus showing them to 
be the more essential to the 
wholeness of the body.” 

The reason for this arrange- 
ment is “that there may be no dis- 
cord in the body,” each part hav- 
ing the same care for the others. 





This statement implies that it 
needs to be so with the church. 
The concern of the member 
should not be focused toward his 
particular gift but toward the 
service this gift can render to the 
whole body of believers in the 
church. 

This point is further sharpened 
in verse 26, which refers to the 
obvious fact that when one part 
of the body suffers, the whole 
knows suffering. So Paul under- 
scored the need for each member 
to recognize himself as a part of 
the whole body and affecting the 
whole by what he is. 

Verse 27. Having finished his 
analogy, Paul made a summary 
statement in this verse. He did not 
leave room for argument or dif- 
ference of judgment. The church 
is the body of Christ, and each 
member is an essential part of it. 
But the members are not ab- 
sorbed in the whole. Each one 
retains his individuality. 


LEADER’S HELPS / EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s topic brings us face to 
face with the Christian doctrine 
to which a great deal of thought 
has been given in our generation. 
Many fine books bear witness to 
the revival of Christian interest 
in the nature and function of the 
church. 

Some of the more excellent and 
less expensive volumes in this 
growing library are The Kingdom 
of God, by John Bright; The Sig- 
nificance of the Church, by R. M. 
Brown; The People of God in the 
Old Testament, by H. J. Kraus; 
The Household of God, by Lesslie 
Newbigin. (See page 48.) The 
study of any of these volumes 
will help enrich your background 
and provide you with supporting 
and illustrative material in the 
preparation of this week’s lesson. 

Read a good commentary, pref- 
erably The Interpreter’s Bible, in 
connection with your study of 1 
Corinthians 12:1-30. Then why 
hot try to make your own outline 
from careful analysis of the 
Scripture? This outline can be 


modified as desired after 
study your other resources. 

Helpful comments and good il- 
lustrative material may be found 
in Epworth Notes, Wesley Quar- 
terly, The International Lesson 
Annual, and Adult Student. The 
last of these resources does an es- 
pecially good job of drawing out 
the implications of Paul’s words 
for our efforts in behalf of the 
renewal of Christian life through 
the church. 

Be sure to have your teaching 
aim clearly in mind. The aim sug- 
gested in The International Les- 
son Annual is particularly good: 
“to help adults understand better 
the nature of the Church and how 
it contributes to our Christian 
growth.” Or you may prepare 
your own statement of purpose. 


you 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The fact of variety 
II. The source of variety 
III. The indispensability of va- 
riety 
IV. The function of variety 
V. The test of variety 


To BEGIN 

The clash of varied claims to 
greatness in the church at Corinth 
brought from Paul the statement 
that forms the basis for this les- 
son—a discussion of the nature 
and function of the church. He 
seemed to feel that one cannot 
say what Christians in the church 
ought to be doing save in the light 
of a clear understanding as to 
what the church is. 

Paul was right. Before we can 
praise or blame any man for his 
attitude toward the church, we 
must first define the nature of the 
church. Refer here to the section 
“Attitudes Toward the Church” 
in Adult Student. Compare the 
views of the church noted in 
“The Lesson Interpreted” in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Have the members 
of the class add to this list any 
other definitions of the church 
they may think of. Then indicate 
that this variety of viewpoints 
gives evidence of the need for 
growth in our understanding of 
the nature and purpose of the 
church. 
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How To PROCEED 
I. The fact of variety 
Christians differ, like other 


men, in gifts, in temperament, in 
moral achievement. Paul neither 
ignores nor deplores such differ- 
ences. He accepts them as a fact 
with which he and their posses- 
sors must come to terms. 

The discovery here of such 
moral differences may come as a 
shock to some. But the fact is, 
as Marcus Dods says, in com- 
menting on 1 Corinthians 12: 
“This Epistle is well fitted to dis- 
abuse our minds of the idea that 
the primitive Church was in all 
respects superior to the Church 
of our own day. We turn page 
after page, and find little but con- 
tention, jealousies, errors, im- 
morality, fantastic ideas, immod- 
esty, irreverence, profanity.” 1 

Though the practice of such 
immoralities by early Christians 
may shock us, it did not come to 
Paul as any great surprise. He 
made room in his doctrine of the 
church for “babes in Christ,” and 
he fed them milk. But he also rec- 
ognized moral and spiritual adults 
in the fellowship of believers, and 
he objected to keeping them on 
a diet of milk after they were 
ready for meat. Paul varied his 
moral and theological instruction 
to fit the attainments of his hear- 
ers. Do we give Christians nothing 
but spiritual pablum? Discuss. 

The immediate concern of Paul 
in this chapter roots in the jeal- 
_1 From The Ezpositor’s Bible, edited by 


W. R. Nicoll; William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 





ousy of Christians over spiritual 
gifts. “Gift” here denotes the be- 
stowal of divine power for the 
performance of some function of 
value to the fellowship of believ- 
ers. These gifts ran the gamut 
from the power to work miracles 
to that of teaching. The former 
gift, because of its dramatic char- 
acter, became a source of strife. 
Those who lacked it grew envious 
of those who had it, and the latter 
took note of this fact with pride. 

Paul countered this divisive 
tendency by declaring that such 
variety is God’s will for his 
church. God adapts his gifts to his 
people, not vice versa. Paul 
showed that, just as the health of 
the body depends on the multi- 
plicity and diversity of its mem- 
bers, the vitality of the church 
demands from its members both 
diversity and interaction. 

In verses 17-19 Paul pointed out 
that bodily efficiency requires 
both multiplicity and diversity of 
members. Bodily organs become 
numerous and varied in form and 
function only in the higher forms 
of life. The amoeba moves, eats, 
and digests with a single member 
—indeed, with a single cell. These 
processes become increasingly 
complex as we ascend the biologi- 
cal ladder. The human body illus- 
trates this development at its pin- 
nacle. But here, as we all know, 
co-operation and variety must go 
hand in hand, else the whole body 
suffers. 

This same principle holds good 
for society. Here you may con- 





Next Month’s Lessons 


The November lessons in the International Lesson Series continue 
on the theme of Christian growth. They include the final lesson 
of the unit on “Areas of Growth” and the first three lessons of the 
unit on “Methods of Growth.” The lesson topics are: 


November 5: Growth in Christian Concern 
November 12: Growth Through Stewardship 
November 19: Growth Through Self-Discipline 
November 26: Keep On Growing 


For additional resource material see the last five books listed on 
page 48. Suggestions of suitable audio-visuals are included in the 
current issue of Forecast (available free from Cokesbury). 











trast the life of primitive society 
—where every man is his own 
cook, weaver, farmer, butcher, 
and so on—with the highly com- 
plex division of labor in an indus- 
trial society. 

In Paul’s view, this principle 
extends to the body of Christ, the 
church. This organism cannot ful- 
fill its destiny as the people of God 
save as it enlists the support and 
co-operation of all its many mem- 
bers with their variety of gifts, 
The church needs members with 
various gifts and abilities; mira- 
cle workers, prophets, teachers, 
apostles, and administrators are 
all needed in the service of 
Christ. But they must pool their 
talents and resources in pursuit 
of the glory of God, or the whole 
church suffers. 

When the gifts of Christians 
become a threat to the health of 
the church, the danger roots in 
the selfish competition of their 
bearers. Certainly it is not due to 
the variety of gifts. Considering 
the great variety of people outside 
the church, how could the body 
of Christ possibly fulfill its mis- 
sion to them if it lacked variety? 




























II. The source of variety 






Every argument from nature 
for equality of any sort collapses 
before the facts. No fact of human 
existence is more obvious than 
the inequality of men. They are 
unequal in physical development, 
mental capacities, spiritual gifts. 

Though this fact prompts many 
people to question God’s justice, 
it never moved Paul to doubt that 
God had planned for this seem- 
ingly endless variety. In verse 18, 
speaking of the human body, he 
said, “God arranged the organs 
in the body, each one of them, as 
he chose.” In verse 28, speaking 
of the members of Christ’s body, 
he said, “God has appointed in 
the church first apostles, second 
prophets, third teachers, then 
workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administrators, speakers 
in various kinds of tongues.” 


III. The indispensability of v 
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members of the human body to 
illustrate the absurdity of com- 
petition in the body of Christ. 
Certain hidden members, he 
noted, are not only invested with 
greater honor but are actually 
more indispensable to the health 
of the body. One can sustain the 
loss of a hand or a foot without 
killing the body. But the loss of 
heart, brain, or liver does worse 
than cripple; it kills. 

In the light of Paul’s discussion 
consider the attitude of the en- 
thusiast who is so carried away 
with the success of a new method 
of evangelism that he hails it as 
a full and perfect substitute for 
all other methods. Consider also 
the person who promotes the 
work of the missionary or the 
evangelist at the expense of the 
educator or lay businessman. 

Lynn J. Radcliffe, in Making 
Prayer Real,? tells how he saw 
in the perfectly co-ordinated re- 
sponse of all the players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with their widely varied instru- 
ments, to the directions of their 
conductor, the late Serge Kousse- 
vitsky, a vision of what Christ 
would like to have happen in the 
church—a common theme from 
varied players with different in- 
struments. In other words, a vari- 
ety of gifts and players in the 
church, working together in per- 
fect co-ordination, is as essential 
to the production of Christian 
harmony as it is to a musical sym- 
phony. 

If you prefer basketball to 
music, you could draw your com- 
parison from the performance of 
the Boston Celtics. Almost any 
team sport would serve the pur- 
pose. Make sure, however, that 
you draw the implications of your 
illustration for the life of the 
Christian fellowship. 


IV. The function of variety 


Though variety is essential to 
the full growth and maturity of 
the human body, it does not exist 
for its own sake; it exists for the 
purpose of enabling the body to 
more effectively fulfill its purpose. 
The same principle applies with 
equal relevance to. an organiza- 


——. 


* Abingdon Press, 1952; pages 19-20. 





Harold M. Lambert 


Christian growth is nurtured by the church. 


tional body and likewise to the 
church, Christ’s body. 

Apply this idea of variety to 
each of the views of the church set 
forth in Wesley Quarterly. De- 
fine the primary obligation of a 
church member from each of 
these positions. 

Illustrate the danger of a ten- 
dency to take over the functions 
of other members of the church. 
Note what happens to the body 
when any member fails to per- 
form its function. 

Rupert, in Adult Student, de- 
scribes the church as “an exten- 


sion of the life of Christ into the 
life of today.” Remembering that 
Christ urged men to love God and 
neighbor, discuss the church’s 
task in the light of Rupert’s defi- 
nition. What methods should the 
church use if it is to accomplish 
this purpose? 


V. The test of variety 


“Variety run riot” describes 


‘what has happened to education 


in some schools. Persons who 
specialize too early and too nar- 
rowly cannot justly be described 
as educated men. Many college 
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and university graduates, far 
from being well-rounded and cul- 
tured human beings, may best be 
described as being only mathema- 
ticians, philosophers, chemists, 
botanists, and so forth. 

Such specialization has _ in- 
creased the technical compe- 
tence of our society, of course. 
But has it prepared our society to 
properly use the great powers at 
our disposal? We now have the 
means to alter the shape of history 
in the twinkling of an eye. But 
do we pursue the ends that will 
guarantee that this change will 
not hurt but help humanity? 

In our race against the Rus- 
sians for the conquest of outer 
space, do we run any risk of be- 
coming so preoccupied with the 
means of getting to the moon first 
that we may lose sight of the di- 
vine end to which this achieve- 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Paul had to contend with many 
persons, in and out of the church, 
who had limited ideas about God 
and religion and about right rela- 
tionships with their fellow men. 

When he found practices that 
sought to make money from hu- 
man weakness and frailty, he 
condemned them, for he felt that 
persons must always come before 
private gain. This idea got him 
into trouble. The businessmen in- 
volved said he should not mix 
religion and business, but Paul 
did not see how they could be 
separated. 

Some early Christians ignored 
the larger goals of the church in 
order to grind their own private 
axes. In the process they caused 
division and controversy. 

Paul pointed out the fact that 
it takes all kinds of persons to 
make a church. Not all can be 
preachers or teachers or elders, 
but each in his own way can con- 
tribute to the welfare of the 
group. These persons needed to 
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ment must be subordinated? If 
so, how can we reshape our edu- 
cation in such a way as to keep 
this purpose in view? Discuss. 

Variety in education, if not 
subordinated to worthy ends, 
can lead to disaster, and the same 
is true of variety in Christian 
gifts. If they do not nourish the 
growth of Christ’s love in and 
through the church, they simply 
cannot pass the Christian test. 
For this is the reason, the only 
reason, for their bestowal. 

An exceptionally gifted person, 
unless he uses his gifts to glorify 
God, can do worse than merely 
fail to harness his powers to 
creative ends. He can divert at- 
tention away from God and onto 
himself. For example, consider 
the soloist who gives the im- 
pression of being a performer 
rather than a worshiper. 


THE COUNSELOR / EDGAR N. JACKSON 


know that the church was not an 
institution to perpetuate their im- 
maturities but one to help them 
grow in self-control and social re- 
sponsiveness. 

A mature person, in the church 
as elsewhere, puts the welfare of 
the group ahead of his own per- 
sonal inclinations. This does not 
mean that an individual should 
not have his own convictions and 
be willing to stand by them, but 


it does mean that he values the 


persons who may hold ideas dif- 
ferent from his own. 

As Paul pointed out, each per- 
son is different and has arrived 
at his ideas out of a different 
background of experience. While 
we assert the validity of our own 
experience, we are not in a posi- 
tion to deny the validity of the 
experience others have had. This 
variety gives to the life of a 
church a richness of experience 
and a broad background of 
knowledge that can improve its 
life rather than perpetuate an 
arid, life-restricting narrowness. 


In an automobile the failure of , 


just one small engine part to 
work properly can stop the for- 
ward progress of a powerful ma- 





Might we not also put in this 
category the people who, highly 
gifted above others, spend and 
spread their gifts without regard 
for men of lesser gifts and their 
place in God’s service? Discuss, 









INVOLVING THE GROUP 





Divide the class into three 
groups for approximately five 
minutes at the end of the period, 
Have each group elect a secretary 
to carry out their suggestions for 
rewriting 1 Corinthians 12: 14-26, 
substituting “church” for “body” 
and positions in the church for 
the members of the human body. 











In CLOSING 





The “Lesson Prayer” in Wesley 
Quarterly may be used in closing, 
or you or a class member may 
lead in an appropriate original 
prayer. 




















chine. In human beings an ache 
in one small tooth can disorganize 
a person’s behavior. In an organi- 
zation like the church a small 
group of persons who have not 
learned to function with maturity 
in relation to others can cause 
serious trouble. Persons who al- 
ways want their own way, who 
are easily hurt, who easily feel 
overlooked, or who in a variety 
of ways put their own interest 
ahead of the group need to do 
some growing up. 

Paul was concerned that the 
early church should be an instru- 
ment to help people grow into 
spiritual and _ social maturity 
rather than an excuse for per- 
petuating their immaturities of 
thought and feeling. It is just as 
important today that the church 
be an instrument of growth. Per- 
sons who are more mature cal 
help others grow in their under- 
standing of themselves and of 
right relations with those around 
them. 

All behavior reflects the inner 
state of one’s being. In the same 
way behavior within the life ofa 
church reflects the level o 
growth reached by its members 
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Resources for ADULTS 





RESOURCES FOR ADULT 
GROUPS, 1961-62 

A sense of direction, of having 
« goal and working toward it, is 
an important factor in giving 
meaning to life. This is true of 
eroups as well as of individuals. 

A sense of direction is de- 
pendent somewhat on perspective, 
knowledge of the possibilities, 
choice of goal, and selection of 
means of achieving that goal. 

Resources for Adult Groups has 
been prepared for the use of 
adult groups who are seeking to 
widen their perspective in the 
field of adult education, to choose 
goals, and to plan a program that 
will contribute to the attainment 
of those goals. 

The adult curriculum of The 
Methodist Church is elective. It 
is planned to provide a wide range 
of choice in study opportunities 
so that each group’s particular 
concerns can be met. 

A brief look at some sections of 
the 1961-62 issue of Resources for 
Adult Groups (64 pages) may 
show how it can be used. 


THE Joy oF CHRISTIAN STUDY 


This opening statement is in the 
nature of an editorial. It suggests 
that studying various life prob- 
lems and experiences in the light 
of Christian insights may be 
likened to partaking of the “bread 
of life.” 


GoALS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
ADULTS 

‘HAT ONE CuHurRCH Is DoING 
‘OOSING Stupy UNITS 

‘aT MetTHops SHALL WE USE? 


aoe 


“hese sections deal with prin- 
ciples, policies, procedures, and 
m°thods a group needs to con- 
sier before they survey the cur- 
ri ilum materials. 


Tr.2 Metuopist CurrIcULUM 
T: s Aputt PuBLICATIONS 


\ll the curriculum materials 
lis ed in this booklet have been 
ap -roved by the Curriculum Com- 
m: tee of The Methodist Church. 
Th: process by which the eight 


types of study series come into 
being is described. The publica- 
tions in which the dated materials 
are printed are also described. 


Courses IN MeETHopIst ADULT 
PUBLICATIONS 

ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES 

ADULT BIBLE COURSE 

ADVANCED STUDIES 

INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 

Stupy MATERIALS FOR PARENTS 


A chart on the center facing 
pages shows the various units in 
the five dated courses as they will 
appear in Methodist publications 
from October, 1961, through Sep- 
tember, 1962. One can then turn 
to the appropriate sections and 
find descriptions of the units. 
Recommended audio-visuals for 
each unit are described and the 
sources and prices given. 


Basic CHRISTIAN Books 
FAITH FOR LIFE SERIES 


The first of these series will 
have twelve volumes when com- 
pleted. The books are appearing 
two a year; the seventh has come 
on the market this fall. Eight 
books are now available in the 
second of these series. Others will 
be produced in the near future. 


UNDATED MATERIALS 


This, the longest section in the 
booklet, describes two types of 
undated materials: (1) undated 
study units approved by the Cur- 
riculum Committee and (2) re- 
sources recommended for reading 
and reference material. These ma- 
terials (over 200 items) are or- 
ganized in six areas: The Bible in 
Life, Christian Faith and Experi- 
ence, Christian Family Life, The 
Church, Christian Action in So- 
ciety, World Relations. 


RESOURCES FOR LEADERS 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
MANUALS ON ADULT WorRK 


Group officers and leaders will 
find that these sections were 
planned especially for them. The 
suggested resources include peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, and books, The 


general publications are Method- 
ist periodicals dealing with areas 
closely related to adult work. 

Four manuals on adult work, 
which were prepared by staff 
members of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, 
Division of the Local Church, are 
described. This is the first: 

Adult Education in The Method- 
ist Church (4501-BC); 35 cents 
(EB) 

This manual gives the philoso- 
phy underlying work with adults, 
procedures to be followed in de- 
veloping adult work, administra- 
tion and organization of classes 
and groups and their relationship 
to other groups in the church and 
to the church’s total program. 

The other three are The Chris- 
tian Education of Young Adults 
(4600-BC) , The Church Educates 
Adults (4700-BC), Older Adults 
in the Church (4800-BC). 

Three other manuals related to 
adult work are suggested, with 
sources and prices. 


Resources for Adult Groups is 
a joint project of the staff of the 
Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Adults of the Division of 
the Local Church and the staff 
of the Department of Adult Pub- 
lications of the Editorial Division. 

At a fall meeting these two staff 
groups discuss and_ evaluate 
previous issues of the booklet and 
then make plans for the next an- 
nual issue. Sections and articles 
are assigned to the various staff 
members for preparation. The 
editors then have the responsibil- 
ity of preparing the manuscripts 
for the printer and reading the 
proofs. 


Resources for Adult Groups 
is published for free distribution 
by the Department of Church 
School Curriculum of The Meth- 
odist Publishing House. It is avail- 
able from Cokesbury or from the 
Editorial Division. 

No leader can afford to be with- 
out this resource. Order as many 
as you need, 
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Please send me, postpaid, _____ copies (y) of The International Lesson 
: ...each, $2.95 


Annual for 1962 i : 
() Payment enclosed [] Charge to my account 
L}] Open a charge account in my name 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


[] Also send me a FREE Church and Church School Supply Catalog list- 


ing other books and church furnishings and supplies. 


SEND TO 


New For 62! PRONUNCIATION HELPS 
FOR DIFFICULT NAMES IN SCRIPTURE 








Edited by 
Charles M. Laymon 


Lesson Analysis by 
Roy L. Smith 


This edition for ’62 has a brand new feature! It’s 1 
guide to give you the proper pronunciation of difficu:t 
Bible names. This and other excellent aids make 7/2 
International Lesson Annual indispensable to teache 
and other ieaders. It is a complete commentary on tl} 
International Sunday School Lessons for next yea, 
bringing a new depth of meaning to each. 

The Annual offers you: Text and Explanation, wiih 
the lesson text printed in the King James and Revised 
Standard versions; Analysis of what Bible text means 
in terms of life today; daily Bible readings; articles on 
special days such as Lent and Christmas. There are also 
maps, drawings, audio-visual resources, and summaries 
of each lesson. 

These fine helps make the Annual your most useful 
and comprehensive commentary. Send for your copy 
now and be prepared for next year. 


So Oe ence weer tre postpaid, $2.95 


Bible Scholars 
Contributing to the 1962 Edition 


Cuarves M. Laymon, chairman of the department of religion 
and professor of religion at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Roy L. Situ, author and former publishing agent of The 
Methodist Church; J. CARTER SWAIM, executive director of the 
department of the English Bible, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America; E. STANLEY 
Jones, Methodist minister, missionary to India, author, world 
evangelist; W. CLARK ELLzey, chairman of the department of 
marriage and family life, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; 
THEODORE P. Ferris, rector, Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, 
Mass.; ALEXANDER MILLER, professor of religion, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif.; PENRosE St. AMANT, dean of the school 
of theology, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; WILLIAM Barctay, author and lecturer in New Testa- 
ment and Hellenistic Greek at the University of Glasgow, Glas- 
gow, Scotland; FLoyp V. Fitson, professor of New Testament 
literature and history, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; ALBert E. BARNETT, professor of New Testament, 
Emory University, Altanta, Ga.; Witt1am W. SLoan, professor 
of Bible and religious education, Elon College, N. C.; Wavver 
RussELt Bowie, author and sometime professor of homiletics, 
The Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va.; How np 
E. Tower, associate executive secretary and director of program 
and production, Radio and Film Commission of The Methoidist 
Church; Geratp B. Harvey, field consultant for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Christian Education in Foreign Fields, The Metho: ist 
Church. 
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Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 

Boston 16 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 San Francisco 2 
Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 
Region Region Region 

Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 Nashville 3 Richmond 16 











